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Day after day Corsair pilots go 
into action 350 miles or more from 
base, with fuel and ammunition to spare. 
The rated range of the Vousht Corsair 


now exceeds 1500 miles. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT ¢ STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Packaged for protection 


...and they’re made of stainless steel 


Hartwell cable terminals are made of stainless steel. 
And equally important, they are packed in die-cut 
cartons to protect them against damage in transit to 
and through your plant. Packaging saves time on 
your assembly line, makes the terminals easy to count, 
easy to handle. 


Controlled production and frequent inspection assure 
the quality of these highly stressed parts. High-speed 
production assures prompt delivery of your cable 
terminal orders. 
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Single source for 779 different aircraft 


production parts and tools 


HARTWELL 


AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


3417 CRENSHAW BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIFORNIA 


DALLAS, TEXAS - DETROIT, MICHIGAN - KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 























reverse thrust 
puts brakes on 


The ease of handling achieved in the Navy's new 


M"’ airship, largest non-rigid type ever built, again illustrates 


= 
H i} NS the versatility of the Curtiss Electric 


This first application of fully controllable-reversible propellers 
to lighter-than-air craft provides many advantages 

Reverse thrust allows a smaller crew to halt and moor the 
new blimps when, relieved of fuel and bomb loads, 


they must be flown down in light condition 


The controllable feature contributes to faster take-off 
when the blimps, heavily loaded, depend on dynamic lift 
to leave the ground, and in addition increases 


the range through reduced fuel consumption 
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When the thermometer hits the bottom at 30,000 feet it's 
the extra degrees that Guiberson precision-built low 
loss heating equipment puts into the hearts of 
America’s greatest bombers that helps keep fingers 
nimble and wits and minds alert to strike the Axis. Care 
and precision in manufacture are the heritage of every 
Guiberson-built aircraft part. 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


DALLAS GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CORPORATIO 
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Ingenious Electronic Balancer 
Speeds Gyro Production 





de, 


PIONEER 
GYROS 


A dynamically-balanced, smooth-spinning gyro is essential 
to the precision performance of gyroscopically- stabilized 


. * 
instruments such as the Gyro Flux Gate’ Compass and the 





B-3 Driftmeter. Formerly a laborious hand operation, 


balancing of gyros is now achieved on a mass production — <a 
...are utilized in instruments such 


as the Gyro Flux Gate Compass 
and the B-3 Driftmeter so thot 
accurate indications will be pro- 
- vided regardless of aircraft pitch 
means of a sparking electrode. Then, with an inbuilt ond sell, The lacvumsits nemed, 
as well as many others based 
upon gyroscopic stabilization, are 
members of the “Invisible Crew” 
that speed production and insure the accuracy of Pioneer that more than 30 Bendix plants 
are speeding to battle fronts. 


basis — thanks to a special dynamic balancer, designed 





and developed by Pioneer’. This ingenious electronic 


machine locates points of unbalance and marks them by 


drill, the vibration-causing, excess metal is removed. This 


dynamic balancer is typical of the devices and techniques 


Instruments. Eclipse-Pioneer Division, Teterboro, N. J. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 
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had letters and cards 


ECENTLY, we ve 
* ges 


A.D. Alessi, Bronson W. Armitage, Emma 
Barth, C Harry E. Bradley, D. D. Cahn, 
Ph i. om § Paul Cihak, Arthur 
Calvin Dausman, and Arthur Diamond. 


ascio, 


> AN OVERHAUL ON THE GULFHAWK, 
HE WENT TO CANADA 


— 
Uke 


\nd we've heard from James T. Foley, 
W truce Haug! 
e of the funn ve ever run 


Hill, Mlax Hofer, Jr., Lee A. 


Joan Hutcheson 


whose W hopper was 
, Harold 
Horton, 


rest we 


ind Phoebe Joseph. 


We got mail from | + W. Kelsey, 
NI. Koesis, Charles H. Lethe, Jr., 
N. Leonard, S 1/C, A/C T. C. 
John M. Marshall, C. R. "Tail 
(sun Pete,’’ Pfe. Ross Reichart, Jack Schu- 
and Cpl Sotich, too. 


Wm. 
Curtis 
Manuel, 
Newman, ' 
macher, Peter J 

Thanks to 

Whoppers, 


, 
Braintwiste rs 


all vou Perch Pilots for your 
Braintwisters, and answers to 
And special thanks to those 


of you who sent Braintwisters with answers. 


Major Al Williams, 


“Gulf 
Products Manager, 
Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


alias ‘Tattered Wing Tips, 


Aviation 


IF iT CAN BE AVOIDED— 
NEVER SWITCH FUEL TANKS | 
AT LOW ALTITUDE. . | 
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| | SUCTION MAY BE LOST AND 
SOME TIME REQUIRED TO 

ReSAM epee ON ANOTHER 





POWER OFF WITH NO STALLING 


The time a plane spends on the ground is 
lost time. Cut those hours, and your plane 
automatically becomes more ethcient 
Engineers paid special attention to this 
tact when they devised the power egg 
system of the C-69. It was once necessary 
to tie up an airplane for a full day when 
an engine overhaul was needed. But on 
the C-69, 
are grouped at the firewall with quick dis 


that the 


lines, ducts, and connections 


connects in such a way whole 


power plant can be changed in 
Airlines will get more flying hours 


27'2 min- 

, 
utes 
with the C-69—hence better economy in 


their operations 


WAVE NO MORE p, 
"ESE 2200- Hr Eod & nes YSEP To Hay, yy 
THAN BOO-P. p ENS VE/ 
The parts of a lubricant which break 
lown easily are lost lubrication. Cut down 
on those components and your lubricant 


automatically becomes more efficient 


Lubrication engineers paid special at 
devised the 
Gulfpride 


tention to this fact when they 
Alchlor 
Chis method, tn eftect 
tlready been refined! And extracts 
more of the 


Process of retining 
refines a lubricant 
ld Pict } i 
components which have a 


break up 


Pilots will get 


into carbon and 
lubrication 


tendency to 
sludge more 
with Gulfpride—hence better economy 


in their engine operation 


RUBBER RESUME: 


This is the third month we've talked about 
the Neches Butane Products Company 


organized by Gulf and four other oi 


companies 


This monster butadiene-for-synthetic 


rubber plant is so staggering in size and 


capacity that we stull know we've not 


done justice to it 

But just try to 
pounds of rubber on the planes, in th 
tanks, 


visualize 246 millio 


combat cars, 


trucks, jeeps, an 


amphibious vehicles. Or think of t/ 
pons—unfit for duty—without ruil 
See what we mean 
Now. 
butadiene plant will help to supply the 
equivalent in synthetic rubber of th 
natural production ot 45,000,000 trees! 


here's one last staggerer: Thi 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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LOCKHEED Lockheed’s service emblem 
represents a multitude of 


SERVICE useful operations vital to war- 





time aviation. At the home 
factories it marks the big service hangars where war- 


planes are modified or overhauled for combat use. 


In Ireland it flies over huge repair bases where thou- 
sands of Allied bombers and fighters are checked, 
repaired and sent back into action. In England it 
identifies several additional repair bases, as well as 
six mobile repair units— machine shops on wheels 


that shuttle between remote flying fields repairing 


THE SIGN OF AVIATION SERVICE 


damaged airplanes. Wherever American planes fly 
~and are kept flying—the Lockheed service emblem 
symbolizes skill and careful workmanship. These 
are the traits that two company-operated training 
schools teach U.S. Army and Navy ground crews. 


There is a promise for the future of aviation, too, 
in the insignia of Lockheed service. At war’s end, 
international Lockheed service will be available 
for your plane, wherever you may fly it. For to- 
morrow, as today, Lockheed will not only build 
the planes, but get them ready to fly, and keep 
them ready to fly. 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCK HEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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MOMENTOUS REPORT 


As covered in these pages during 
Civil 


Board has been engrossed in a compre 


past months, the Aeronautics 
hensive study of local-feeder-pick-up 
urline operations, pointing to intelli 
gent and considered expansion of do 
mestic scheduled ul services. Last 
month the CAB released a significant 
7S-page report of two veteran exam 
iners, Albert F. Beitel and William ] 
Madden, whose unofficial recommenda 
tions probably will become the foun 
dation for future CAB policy. Com 
ments, Criticisms ind recommendations 
of all interested parties are invited by 
the examiners in order to temper and 
augment their personal recommenda- 
tions with a view to adopt an official 
course of action regarding the hun 
dreds of applications pending before 
the board. 

Whether or not you agree with the 
conclusions, one has to admit the 
Board is beginning to throw off its 
mantle of lethargy and face the burn 
ing question of the hour: “When and 
how will an adequate air transporta 
tion system be provided the American 
public?” 

Recommending expansion of serv- 
ices to small cities not only by exten- 
sion of present routes but also by 
authorization of new carriers, and the 
classification of such operators as 
“feeder air carriers’, the two exam 
ners sug gested that a maximum rate 
of compensation for hauling mail be 
fixed and determined in the amount 
ot 25 cents per mile They further 
recommended that safety regulations 
for feeder services should permit the 
Carrying ot passengers on planes w hich 
also render pick-up service (i. e., All 
American Aviation, Inc.); the pro- 
vision of service with single-engine 
aircraft; and the operation of aircraft 
with a single pilot. This is a par- 
ticularly wise and timely proposal 
when one considers the fact that the 
equipment, personnel and facilities 
actually exist today and could be em- 
ployed immediately to relieve our 
heavily congested transportation facil- 
ities and to expedite war travel and 
mail. 

Not only does the report frankly 
state that limitations should be im- 
posed upon the expansion of present 
airline operators in order to establish 
» new feeder services, but it also urges 


“that applications for certificates au- 


8 


thorizing the feeder services be heard 
together with applications for other 
services within the same general xeo- 
graphic area in a consolidated proceed- 
ing. Beitel and Madden would limit 
present air carriers to cities having 
metropolitan populations of 25,000 or 
greater except upon a showing that 
such extensions will not adversely 
affect thi operation of feeder services 
in the same general areca. This point 
of view is certain to bring loud howls 
from the airline corner, promising 
stiff opposition and pressure from that 
department. 

As tor surtace carriers getting into 


the air business, the 


transportation 
recommendation is a vigorous “nay”. 
The examiners would rigid!y confine 
them to the operation of aircraft in 
auxiliary, 


services which are strictly 


supplemental or incidental to the sur- 
Like- 
wise, they punched a pin in the toy 
hopefuls, 


face transportation tac ilities. 


balloon of the helicopter 


advising that hearings on this type of 
operation be deferred until commer 
cial helicopters are available. Every 
airman will certainly agree to that one. 

We like the progressive tone of the 
report, its attention to sound eco- 
nomics while simultaneously striking 
out at the disturbing stagnation of 
domestic air transportation. We ap- 
prove its declaration that all forms of 
interstate transportation must remain 
independent of each other; and we 
heartily applaud the sound approach 
to revising regulations and 
practices so that air service may soon 


present 


be made available to countless com- 
munities not now on the air map. 

It’s a momentous report and should 
ultimately become the basis for a re- 
vitalized Federal policy that will ar 
least bring about the long-overdue 
expansion of scheduled air services, 
especially if all interested parties ac 
cept the invitations to send in their 
constructive criticisms and sugges 
tions and encourage the CAB to adopt 
the broad principles expressed. 


FIGURE THIS ONE OUT 


of hundreds upon hundreds of Civil 
Air Patrol pilots, some with as much 
as a thousand hours over the water on 
anti-submarine patrol, some even with 
all the ratings, including instruments, 
who are completely shut out. Yet any 


Don’t get us wrong — we're not 
“agin” the gals flying Army airplanes. 
We think it’s swell. And there’s no 
doubt about the splendid job they are 
turning out. But here’s an enigma we 
can’t solve and if someone is smart 
enough to provide the answer, we'll 
try to get them a medal: 

There are hundreds — perhaps thou- 
sands — of capable civilian pilots of 
all ages, physiques and types who are 
around the country 
a place in this war. 


groping blindly 
trying to find 
Thousands of them have gone into 
the walking army and perhaps that 
will be the sorry fate of the rest of 
them who are not deferred by physical 
or age limitations. 

While this tremendous pool of flight 
personnel goes unnoticed, any girl in 
good physical condition with only 
thirty-five hours flying time to her 
credit can step into training for the 
“Fifinellas” — and in short order be- 
come qualified for duty with the wom- 
en’s auxiliary of the Air Transport 
Command, while present requirements 
established by the ATC for male ap- 
plicants are so rigid they might as 
well come out and say they don’t need 
any more men. We know, for example, 


female with a private license has a 
good chance to qualify for training in 
the women’s ferrying group — and all 
the while, the Air WAC recruiting 
program pitifully flops for lack of 
women volunteers, and no one wants 
the experienced males at any price. 
We can’t figure it out. Can you? 





HOPE FOR 
INSTRUCTORS 


Last month we proposed the utiliza- 
tion of four-passenger WTS flying 
equipment, the WTS operators and 
WTS pilot-instructor personnel and 
maintenance facilities in a national 
network of feeder-type airline opera- 
tions as a wartime measure to alleviate 
the critical transportation problem 
now facing the nation. The trouble 
with this idea is that it’s too simple. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ELLANCA planes gave the three 
Axis centers a prey iew of American 
air prowess many years before Hitler 
made the fatal mistake of starting this 
global war. 
It was a Bellanca cabin monoplane 
that Chamberlin flew non-stop in 1927 
from New York to Germany. It was a 











Historic Bellanca Flights 
i N. Y. to Germany, 1927 (Chamberlin 
| a Maine to Rome, 1929 W illiams- | 
1] Yancey 
| 3 Tokvo to U.S.A 1931 (Pangborn- 
Herndon 
4 N. ¥. to Istanbul, 1931 (Boardman 
Polando 
| Ss Newfoundland to England, 1930 
| Boy d-Connor 
& Newfoundland to Germany, 1931 
1} Hoiriis —Hillig 
| 7 N. Y. to England, 1931 (Pangborn 
Herndon 
sw N. Y. to Germany, 1933 (Darius 
| Cirenas 
4 N. Y. to Ireland, 1934 ( Pond-Sabelli 
10 Newfoundland to France, 1934 | 
| Adamowicz | 
ii N. Y. to Manila via Europe, 1934 | 
Dr. Light 
i2 Newfoundland to England, 1936 
Mollison, piloting speed plane pic- 
tured above 














Bellanca that Williams and Yancey 
piloted in 1929 to Rome. And it was a 
Bellanca that Pangborn and Herndon 
guided over the Pacific on their sensa- 
tional Tokyo flight of 1931. 

These famous forerunners of winged 
victory blazed world sky trails which 
L.S. Army 


with more and more powerful blows at 


Air Forces are traveling 


our savage enemies. 

Many other Bellanca transoceanic 
flights pioneered international air routes. 
Bellancas took Hoiriis and Hillig from 
Newfoundland to Germany in 193] — 
Darius and Girenas from New York to 
Germany in 1933. 

Of great significance was the 1931 
world’s record non-stop flight from New 
York to Istanbul, Turkey — the 5,000 
mile classic negotiated by Boardman 
and Polando. And it was another record- 


* KEEP ON BUYING 


BELLANCA corporation 


NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 





breaking Bellanca that Mollison flew in 
1936 from Newfoundland to England 
(9 hours, 15 minutes), an air trail now 
followed frequently by many United 
Nations warplanes. 

Another historic trail-blazer was the 
Bellanea flown by Dr. Richard Light 
across the Atlantic, across Europe, across 
Asia and the Malay States to Manila — 
a prophetic path which many modern 
American planes are flying to Victory. 

Yes, they were all Bellancas...these 
and the many other historic planes that 
pointed the way to progress through 
more than twenty years of American 
air power. And today Bellanca engineers 
contribute to Victory with their pre- 
cision-built armament, warplane compo- 
nents and the AT-21-BL gunnery crew 
trainer. They're planning, too, for your 
personal peacetime plane! 


WAR 


AIRCRAFT 


U. SS. 


BONDS . 








Leavers DO THINGS FIRST 


Leadership rests upon the ability to foresee, to develop, and to 
\ achieve—first. * On that critical basis, weigh the position of the 
Allison engine. * Allison built the first aircraft engine in the 

world to receive official military rating of more than 1,000 


horsepower. * Allison manufactured the first air- 


\ plane engine in all the world to weigh less 
. 





than one pound per horsepower. 
* These are only two of the 
thirteen major technical ad- 
vances in aircraft-powering 


credited to Allison. * Leader- 





ship is earned by achieve- 
ments at the forefront 


of development. 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY < 


vi 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT 


Mun ay 


GENERAL 
DIVISION OF MOTORS 


POWERED BY ALLISON: 
firacobra * P-.go—Warbawk © A-;6 and P-51— Mustang 
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ON TODAY'S COMBAT MISSIONS — ON TOMORROW'S TRADE ROUTES 











Miami Base of Pan American World Airways 


Users of Chandler-Evans Products 


D 
CEGO CARBURETORS, PUMPS AND 


PROTEK- PLUGS 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION — SOUTH MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Wivers 


by Abel Grasshopper 


Sy 


J AVIATION NEWS AND GOSSIP } 


Rumors come and rumors go, but that 
quiet, determined gang of scrappy 
volunteers at Civil Air Patrol just 
goes rolling along .. . and the grand, 
country-wide job C.A.P. is doing re- 
flects the indomitable spirit of that 
home-front stalwart who commands. 
Their Coast patrol chore blazed a 
record in those grim early days of 
our need . when the regulars took 
over the outfit, turned to and turned 
in a job of emergency courier work 
which received grateful halleluiahs 
of harried war-plant operators from 
coast to coast At the moment, 
( A.P.. en masse, has taken over the 
iob of training the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve C.A.P Salute! 


Among the new names and conno- 
tations which the war has added to 
America’s lurid vocabulary, none 
have been more significant or color- 
ful than “Grasshopper.” Originally 
applied by amazed officers at an Air 
Corps demonstration, it became a 
colloquialism for our “mighty atom” 
that echoes in terms of praise from 
training centers at home and from 
far-flung battle lines. 


* oa . * 7 * . 


That daring young man in the P-51, 
who single-handed chased the big 
bad Focke Wolves from a fortress 
formation over Bremen . . . took on 
an even fifty Huns shot down 
five in his stride. ... 

Nailed with the goods by alert 
intelligence back at base . . . he 
facetiously chirps, “I seen my duty 
and I done it”. Quite a lad this ex- 
Flying Tiger . . . Army Air Corps 
Ace .. . and our nominee for Pilot 


Of The Month. 2 
sransiaon ML heave 


Famed News Commentator 


\ 


Only personal aircraft 
company to receive P 


Army and Navy “E 


ERONCA 
FIRST Gramtggon FINEST 


Middletown, Ohio 
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oo Kevving ‘Up one 


ANNIVERSARY: Southern Flight is 
ten years old and if times were normal 
we might be moved to engage in such 
conventional activities as an anni- 
versary edition. But with war and 
the paper shortage, that’s out. Look- 
ing back over the past ten years gives 
us many happy memories, recalls to 
mind the long, hard struggle of the 
aviation industry and of all airmen, 
for that matter, through the depth of 
depression, into the better days of the 
late thirties, and finally the turn-off 
onto the leng and rocky detour to wat 
It’s been an historical decade in avia- 
tion history and every person who 
has had a part in aviation during that 
decade should be humbly proud as 
well as thankful for the great ex 
perience. As we go into our eleventh 
year we reiterate our original pledge 
to serve aviation honestly and fear- 
lessly, to fight for the good things 
in the flying game, to expose those 
elements that would injure or hold it 
back 

x * *® 


ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY: Al- 
though we have seen no mention 
of it, ten years ago last month 
Jim Farley announced the cancel- 
lation of the air mail contracts. 
Remember? 


x* *«* * 
DIVIDED CONTROL: Writing in our 


August, 1943, issue, Oswald Ryan, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, had this to say about State vs. 
Federal aviation regulation: “As a 
lawyer engaged for more than two 
decades in the field of public utility 
and transportation law, I was witness 
to the epoch-making conflict between 
the Federal Government and the states 
in the regulation of public utilities and 
rail transportation. I saw two sys- 
tems of regulations one Federal 
and one State grow up side by side 
and I saw the great public service 
industries that were regulated by them 
many times burdened by wasteful 
duplication of regulatory activity and 
by interminable conflict and litiga- 
tion over jurisdictional conflicts. I do 
not want to see such a fate befall air 
transportation in this country.” A 
post-script to that statement appears 
on page thirty of this issue in our 
second article of the series entitled 
“A Preface To Postwar’ Planning.” 
There’s no timelier problem facing us 
today than who’s going to do what 
to whom and who has to pay for it. 
the states or Uncle Sam. 


~x~ * * 


AVIATION MUSEUM NEEDED: 
Whenever we go to Washington, 


Y~” 


it’s always pleasant to spend an 
hour or two browsing around the 
Smithsonian. We were there re- 
cently, on a Saturday afternoon. 
The place was full of service men 
and youngsters. At five o'clock, 
the caretaker ran everybody out 
of the aviation museum. This 
made us hot under the collar. 
What an inadequate building to 
house some of the most historical 
pieces of equipment in all the 
world! It’s a veritable firetrap. 
The more we thought of it the 
madder we got. Now that the 
original Wright Brothers’ plane 
is coming home from Britain 
after the war, where will they 
find room for it? The Smithson- 
ianeis so crowded now, you walk 
around as if in the Catacombs. 
And what are we going to do with 
all the historic planes of THIS 
war — the ones that need to be 
enshrined right now for future 
generations? After quieting down 
we resolved to start a campaign 

a movement to plan now for an 
adequate and modern National 
Aviation Museum and Academy 
that will not only house for pos- 
terity all the richly historical 
aeronautica of this nation but 
also provide facilities for a Na- 
tional Aviation Library. We also 
resolved to use all our influence 
to force the management to keep 
the place open on Saturday nights 
at least until nine o'clock. 


2 & ® 


SHAMEFUL CONDITION: An alert 
N. Y. Times war correspondent with 
the Fifth Army in Italy dug up the 
fact that a number of artillery pilots 
were unable to collect their flying 
pay. Especially trained in North 
Africa, they wear pilots’ wings but 
artillery instead of Air Corps insig 
nia. Because the school where they 
trained is “not officially recognized 
by the Army Air Corps,” they are 
refused flight pay and must eventual- 
ly return to the United States fo. 
retraining in a “properly accredited” 
school before their flying status can 
be legally recognized. Nevertheless, 
adds the correspondent, most of the 
pilots have at least 200 operational 
hours to their credit. General H. H 
Arnold was said to have personally 
intervened in their behalf, but with- 
out avail. The red tape blocked him, 
too. 

[> = 
SENSIBLE STREAMLINING: While 
experts draw up suggestions for 
aviation’s new “Magna Charta”, 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Today’s military flying freight car 
available for tomorrow’s air commerce 


The world’s endless horizons are the only limits 
of tomorrow’s air commerce. Curtiss Commandos 
—will ply peace-time skies making possible new 
standards of living for the people of the world. 
Now being service-tested in the most rigorous of 
military duty, they are daily hauling men and 
supplies to our far-flung battle fields. A 34% ton 
tractor ...a gasoline tank-truck . . . two cum- 
bersome dynamos . . . odd jobs and heavy ones 
but Commandos got them there on time. 

Their 2755 cubic foot cargo capacity exceeds 
that of a 36 foot freight car. They are freight 
cars of the air. They can lug a useful load of 9 
tons at cruising speeds in excess of 200 MPH. 


The spacious cargo compartments of the Com- 
mando will bring the commerce of the world to 
your doorstep. When peace comes—LOOK TO 
THE SKIES, AMERICA! Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, Airplane Division, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. 


MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, EAST COAST, INC. 
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TODAY'S JACK-OF-ALL WAR HAULS 
TOMORROW'S QUEEN OF AIR COMMERCE 
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2,000,000 All-Americans 


Today, not eleven men but more than Frontier Division has produced thou-  V¢t., is working night and day building 
two million make up the greatest All- sands of Bell Airacobras that have _ the flexible gun mounts which give the 
American team in history. They are the = wrought havoc with the enemy on many boys in the turrets the accuracy of fire- 
fyers and ground crews of the U.S fronts. Today, this division is also build- — power that is knocking the enemy out 
Army Air Forces—and instead of a gold ing a new type of fighter plane with of the skies at a terrific rate. 


football on their watch chains, they wear even greater performance and before And soon, from the new Bell Bomber 


Plant in Georgia, will come more planes 
On every play to date, these boys have Our Ordnance Division in Burlington, — to help speed the day of victory. 


the Army Air Forces’ winged insignia. long, it too will be in the scrimmage. 


strafed gaping holes in the enemy . 

l 1) a m we hope, this team will be returning to its home grounds. And when it does, it will find 
> , ro rr 1) . re : . ; 
Ines allowing ur und forces to get ‘ uipment for a peacetime nation on wings. € Bell Aircraft Corporation. 


through for immeasurable gains. Their 
passes over the Rei hland are Causing 


a, =r ” ; MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL—EAST COAST, INC. 
panic. [The only ‘spinner’ they think 


of is a Zero crashing in Hames. Niagara Frontier Division, Buffalo and Nicgora Falls, N. Y. 
- Ordnance Division, Burlington, Vt. 

Bell Aircraft is proud of its three-way Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 

role in helping to equip this greatest 

of All-American teams. Our Niagara AIRCRAFT 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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THE GUNNER'S 
ROCKING-CHAIR 


There is no more vulnerable spot, no mechanism in 
our war planes that demands more precision, than the 
gunner’s “rocking-chair.” In his double role of fighter 
and life guard, the gunner must be all eyes everywhere. 
And his turret must move as quickly as you point a 
finger. 

Univis, a special oil for hydraulic mechanisms enables 
them to operate with maximum efficiency under all 
atmospheric conditions. Univis is only one of the many 
Humble-Esso Aviation Products that serve our fighting 
Air Forces. 


Humble-Esso Aviation Products 


Today Humble-Esso Aviation Products serve the vital 
demands of war; tomorrow they will serve 
equally well the needs of peace. 


arr 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING Company 
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MAINTENANCE for Army Aircraft 


at our Primary Training Schools for Aviation Cadets 


In addition to instructing, it is our duty to maintain the hundreds of 
Army Aireraft used at our two big and busy Primary Training Schools. 


Every mechanical detail of an airplane must be absolutely right for 





every flight! In order to accomplish this, we have acquired the most 
modern shops, hangars and maintenance equipment... and a sea- 


soned staff of hundreds of mechanics and aircraft specialists, 


Through this long war even our veteran tech- 
nicians—both instructors and mechanics—have 
acquired valuable new experience. This will 
greatly benefit our services to commercial and 


private flyers after the war. 


GeorciéA Air SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennettsville, §. C.. and Jackson, Tenn. 
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A plastic flooring, which will permit air- 
lines to carry hundreds of pounds more pay- 
load, is the latest in the parade of developments 
coming from Martin laboratories. Through a licens- 
ing agreement with The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
7 this lightweight plastic flooring is now being 
manufactured by the Panelyte Division of the 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


TOUGH LIGHTWEIGHT 


Made from laminated phenolic sheet reinforced 
with aluminum alloy strips, this new flooring 
weighs approximately 1% Ib. per sq. ft. dess than 
other types of flooring of equal strength and carry- 
ing Capacity. To equal the strength of this product 
weighing .885 lbs. per sq. ft., it would be necessary 
to use a plywood flooring weighing 1.15 Ibs. per 
sq. ft., or a corrugated metal flooring weighing 
1.28 Ibs. per sq. ft.—nearly half again as much. 


ECONOMICS 


Since the flooring area of a modern 24- passenger 
airliner is approximately 1700 sq. ft., this represents 
a weight savings of 143 lbs. Translated into terms 
of passengers and cargo, this weight saving, over 
the life of the plane, adds up tothe sort of figures 
thatno postwar airline operator can afford to ignore. 


OTHER USES 


In addition, this new plastic is ideal for catwalks, 
benches and table-tops. Either smooth or rough fin- 
ish to prevent slipping, and in varying thicknesses. 

































Now saving precious weight in Martin-built war 
planes, this leering development promises great 
things for the future, not only in commercial avia- 
tion, but throughout all industry. Once again 
Martin research is blazing the trail to tomorrow! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE-}, MD., U.S. A. 


IHE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY -~ OMAHA 





Despite its lightness, Martin plastic flooring 
is strong, rigid. Here a thin sheet supports 
a girl's weight without bending or sagging 


AIRCRAFT 


Baslders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 
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PARACHUTE OVERHAUL 


CAA 
CERTIFICATED 


PARACHUTE LOFT 


Approved for 


AJOR AND MINOR 
REPAIRS 

CKING AND 
OP-TESTING 


Your Parachutes Will Re- 
ceive Expert Workmanship 







and Prompt Attention 


RECONDITIONED “CHUTES FOR SALE 


Senior Grade Technician in Charge 


INSTRUMENT REPAIR 


Fast, Accurate 





Service 


Certified 
Gyro Overhaul 


Qualified Technicians 


a 
Service All Flight 


and 


Engine Instruments 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS 














HOPE FOR INSTRUCTORS 


(Continued from page 8) 


At the present writing the CAA is calling for bids o 
Defense Plant Corporation airplanes formerly used by Wa 
Training Service contractors whose contracts have bee: 
cancelled. This takes care of the equipment situatior 
because it will probably be completely absorbed by privat 
and commercial operators. 

But what will happen to the experienced pilots who wer 
employed as instructors? A plan has been worked out by 
the Air Forces to absorb some of the better qualified pilots 
into the Air Transport Command Ferrying Division if they 
are members of the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve, pass the 
physical examination (Form 64), and meet the physical re- 
quirements of AR 40-110, class 1 or 2. In addition, they 
must be between the age of eighteen and thirty-five, have 
flown at least 1,000 hours or more as pilot, 200 hours of 
which in aircraft of 200 horsepower or more. Applicants 
who are accepted will be employed on civil service status 
and paid $300 per month until their appointment as flight 
oficer or higher commissioned grade. This is the same deal 
being offered reservists previously employed as instructors 
in the Army Primary Civil Contract Schools. 

Both the War Training Service and the Army Air Forces 
are to be highly commended for working out this program 
that provides for the continued utilization of these com 
petent and patriotic pilots in a branch of the service that 
fits their qualifications. To summarily drop them or send 
them off to the walking army as privates would have been 
tragic indeed. The average age of these instructors is 
thirty-one and the average air time is better than 2,000 
hours. They are seasoned men, expert pilot material and 
will be capable of any assignment given them after their 
transition training and indoctrination is accomplished. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a splendid tribute to the civilian 
airmen of this nation and the valuable contribution they 
have made to the war effort. The tribute is paid by Colonel 
Robert L. Scott, whose name is in the top rung of this war’s 
combat pilots, and it should be read by every civilian air 
man and operator who has worked hard in the unpre 
cedented training program carried on in the CAA-WTS 
and the Army Primary Contract Schools. 

The opportunity being offered the civilian instructors 
by the Air Forces renews our faith in the men who lay 
down the policy of our Army and most important of all 
reveals the honest effort now being made by military leaders 
to place men according to their qualification and put an 
end to the former “round peg in a square hole” practice. 








REVVING UP 
(Continued from page 12) 
the rest of us might well give a little thought to 
modernizing and streamlining the civil air regulations. 
We are long over-due in this department of intelli- 
gent aviation planning and whether we operate under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, an amendment or 
a brand new substitute, any work done now on CAR 
revision will not be futile. We still must have flying 
regulations and minimum requirements, no matter 
how many pretty pictures some people can produce 
depicting flight without restriction and the airplane 
as no different from an automobile. There is a happy 
medium between the measures now operative and the 
dangerous laissez-faire extremists. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board appears sympathetic to the widespread 
demands for CAR revision and wants your sugges- 
tions. Read the feature on page thirty-four dealing 
with simplification of Air Traffic Rules. * * *® 
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GO! 


The signal man whips his flag downward. With 
engine revved open, the dive bomber roars down 


n the flight deck, receding into a perfect take-off. 


Aerols* are an important factor in successful 
er carrier take-offs and landings, helping the pilot 


perform these exacting tasks with speed and safety. 





THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


al AIRCRAFT DIVISION «+ #* CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


ey Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 
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Flight without Wings 


There is no roar of engines when the 
great, gleaming fuselage of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress makes its first flight. 
Smoothly and quietly it glides above the 
compact rows of partly completed bodies 
to the final assembly line. After the over 
head crane has set it down in position, 
the wings, tail surfaces and landing gear 
will be joined to the fuselage and the big 


bomber will be ready for the air. 


Thrilling even to the uninitiated, this 
scene holds a far deeper significance for 
the trained technical man. It typifies an 


entirely new development in production 


engineering—a major Boeing contribu- 


tion to wartime speed and efhiciency. 


The Boeing system emphasizes short- 
flow, multiple-line production. It pro- 
vides maximum use of every foot of plant 
space. It allows for flexibility in design 
—vital to rapidly changing combat needs. 
And it turns out planes faster. Boeing's 
rate of production today is 10 times what 


it was the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Boeing production engineers have 
proved that by completing each section 
of a plane separately, and bringing the 


sections together only in the last stages 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


of assembly, both space and time ar 
saved. After a plane receives its wing 
it occupies several times as much roon 
as when it is in sections. That is why 
even the wiring of a Fortress is fulli 
assembled and installed before the final 


joining of wings and fuselage. 


Without such basic innovations i 
design, engineering and manufacture 
Boeing could never have achieved the 
swiftly multiplied production that nor 
darkens enemy skies. True today, it wil 
be true of any product tomorrow .. . if it’ 


‘Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE MEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER + TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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Not so many hours ago, this G.I. stopped 
one with his name on it. In his grandfa- 
ther’s day—or even his father’s—the odds 
would have been against him. Now, 
though, thanks to the wonders which 
modern medicine and modern transport 
are working at the front, it’s almost a sure 
thing that he’ll make the last leg of that 
long journey home on his own two legs. 

For this fighting man and many others, 


the trip back to Main Street begins in the 


Eleven other manufacturers also are building 
Waco gliders for the AAF, using WACO design 
and engineering supervision. Their many uses in- 
clude the fransport of atr-borne infantry in battle 

. the transport of vital personnel and supplies 
to and from the front lines. 







MERCY OR MAYHEM 


giant gliders designed and built for the 
Army Air Forces right here at Waco. On 
these missions of mercy, WACO gliders 
have repeatedly demonstrated their effect- 
iveness...just as they have on many a mis- 
sion of mayhem far behind the enemy’s 
lines. THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Thousands of 
man-hours SAVED... 


by Prefabricated 
Plane Parts Service 


.-- Pioneered 
by REYNOLDS 


Here’s one answer to your manpower short- 
age. Ananswer that’ salready saving thousands 
of precious man-hours of airplane labor for 
every leading manufacturer of combat planes. 


Under this plan, pioneered by Reynolds 
only 3 years ago, completely finished parts 
come to your produc tion lines ready for im- 
mediate assembly. No longer is it necessary 
to tie up valuable plant space with large 
stocks of aluminum sheet or die-cutting and 
forming machines. 

Big savings in scrap handling realized 
The Reynolds prefabricated plane parts serv- 
ice also does away with scrap handling. 
Aluminum scrap, which averages 30°% of 
every sheet, is immediately re-rolled into 
prime sheet, then prefabricated into more 
new parts, practically overnight. 








It is this kind of progressive thinking and 
co-operative planning that has resulted in an 
organization which now operates 40 plants 
in 14 states, and continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. For Reynolds men are not satis- 
fied to have been the first to supply finished 
plane parts from aluminum sheet. They have 
given themselves the continuous job of find- 
ing new ways to make aluminum better 
easier and cheaper to use. 

That’s why you'll find Reynolds’ resources 

ON THE WAY TO THE ASSEMBLY LINE equipment and engineering skill can be of 
Completely finished by Reynolds’ skilled assistance in helping you with your alumi- 
workmen these prefabricated plane parts num problems, no matter what they may be. 
will save manpower, plant space, trans- . ° 
pe : Reynolds Metals Company, Aluminum an 
portation and scrap handling for some Th gries ee 
Parts Divisions, Louisville, Ky. 


busy plane manufacturer. Why not you? 
REYNOLDS! 
men 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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MAN WITH 





A HALF WING 


By EDWARD CHURCHILL 
- 


OMEWHERE in California, 
S at the upper end of a 
smooth, sloping road absolutely 
straight and three miles long, rests 
an automobile. The engine has been 
souped up by its owner and driver. 
The windshield has been removed. The 
body of the car has been covered, and 
above this there is a flat deck. Above 
this there is still another strange object 
—half of an airplane wing extending 
upward vertically, its leading edge 
facing toward the front of the car. No 
ordinary half wing, it contains many 
jets which permit air pressures to be 
recorded through the rising and falling 
of manometers inside the car. 
The inside of the car contains, in 
addition to a complicated lighting 


system, mechanism for turning the 
wing automatically so that the angle 
of attack can be changed as the car 
speeds down the slope. The lighting 
system illuminates the tubes so that 
the motion picture camera can record 
A pitot tube records 
air speed in such a way that the indi- 
cator is photographed at the same time 
the tubes are, recording air speed. An- 
other instrument permits the recording 
of the angle of attack on each frame 
of the movie film. A dampened ma- 


nometer indicator gives visual read- 


the pressures. 


ings. 

Far down the slope a smoke pot is 
burning. When the smoke rises ver- 
tically, indicating that there is no 
wind, and particularly no cross wind, 
the tender of the pot waves a flag. 


Wind tunnels aren’t for 
Dave Davis, whose wing 
made the B-24 famous. 
Now perfecting his new- 
est design, he still pre- 
fers ‘‘free air’? — a 
speeding auto, a half- 
wing and a smoke pot. 

















DAVID R. 


The man in the driver’s seat shifts 
into gear and the odd-looking car 
plunges forward. Forty miles an hour, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, 
one hundred. The vertical half wing 
turns slowly, changing its angle of 
attack. The motion picture camera 
photographs the liquid in the tubes, 
indicating pressures over the entire 
half wing. The car maintains its 


hurtling speed for perhaps a mile, 
slows gradually, turns. The driver 
stops at the smoke pot. There is a 
slight stir in the air. The smoke 


column is beginning to warp slightly. 

The driver is a spare, medium-sized 
man of fifty who looks to be about 
forty-five. He gets out of the car, 
stretches, lights a cigarette. 

“Looks like a breeze coming up,” 
he says. “We might as well call it 
quits for the day.” 

The slight, spare driver is David 
R. Davis, the easy-going, philosophical 
fellow who spent twelve years develop- 
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DAVIS 


Davis wing, which today 
carries Liberator bombers and trans- 
ports to the battle zones and into bat- 
tle all over the world. Mammoth Con- 
solidated, Ford, North American and 
Douglas use that wing to “carry more 
bombs faster and farther than any 
other comparable airplane.” 


ing the 


Practice, Not Theory, His Guide 


Dave Davis, after devoting time 
from 1925 until his sale of the 
patented wing to Consolidated in 1937 
for installation on the revolutionary 
Model 31, known familiarly as “the 
pregnant guppy,” could well rest on 
his laurels. But he won’t. He’s still 
a young man, and there are still air- 
planes. So he’s working. 


The other night his daughter, 
seventeen, entertained a friend in the 
modest Davis apartment in Holly- 
wood. The lad, a strapping fellow 
of nineteen, by his own choice des- 
tined for the Air Force, was leaving 


23 


















for Phoenix to learn something about in Wisconsin in 1912 to take a ride 
flying with Calbraith Rogers, the Vin Fizz 
It great n the young fel flyer credited with flying the first air- 
said plane across the United States. Shortly 


The troublk th me,” Davis re thereafter he came to California. From 

devoted a that time on he made and lost small 

v vears of my life to discover some fortunes in various fields, but aviation 
youth against wouldn’t leave him alone. At one 

, Yo | have it in your time he backed Don Douglas; at an 
vd lor live. The disease other time he worked with Bendix de 
veloping variable pitch propellers; at 

The bue bit Davis when he bor still another he worked on a counter 


his family rotating propeller, and at still another 








No, 
imagine. The 


the turbu- 


OUTDOOR WIND TUNNEL used by Davis is the racy phaeton below. 
ence from the ar's windshield doesn't interfere as you would photo 


above »oking down into the auto laboratory, shows the half-wing mounted upright 
n a turntable The slotted box contains liquid-filled tubes which, connected with 

ets inside the wing, register pressures encountered when the wing's angle of attack is 
changed. A camera at rear of box records readings on these and other devices 











time he played around with a thermal 
anti-icer, 

Today, Davis is thought of by the 
industry and even the lay public as a 
guy with a high silk hat out of which 
he fishes rabbits with wings. He isn’t 
Putting himself into his own words 

“I’m just a farmer. I try to use 
common sense, and go about things in 
a practical way. Theory is okay. But 
theory doesn’t always make an air 
plane fly. I 


how it 


want to know why it 


flies and can be made to fly 


better.” 


Seeking Higher Efficiencies 


He leans, like the famed “Bill” 
Stout, his contemporary and friend, 
toward simplification. His education 


shakes. He attended 
grade and high school in Eau Claire 


is of no great 


Wisconsin, where he was born, the 
son of a well-to-do paper mill owner 
He finished high school in Los Angeles, 
attended a technical school Ww hich has 
long since folded, dabbled in law stu 
dies, and had a year at Vanderbilt 
University. 


his name. 


There are no initials afte: 
His 


and 


attributes are 
follow 


main 
curiosity persistence to 


it up. His curiosity is, of course, cen 
tered in aircraft. 

At fifty, he still has the enthusiasm 
of a school boy, tempered with the 
reason of maturity. 

The automobile 


test described 


at the opening of this story is known 


run 
as a “free air experiment.”” Davis, in 
making these tests, reveals an infinite 
patience. Somebody in heaven, who 
knows how to operate an adding ma 
chine, probably can tell how many 
such runs he has made since 1925, but 


nobody else has the information, in 
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cluding Davis. He is entering his 
nineteenth year of running back and 
forth over dry lakes, highways and 
anything else he can find that’s smooth. 
There was little genius in the develop- 
ment of the Davis wing. It came 
about as the result of a calm obsession 
that airfoils could do better. 

And why, today, is Davis still tear- 
ing up and down? 

Because he is looking toward the 
future, when the world’s inmates stop 
shooting at each other and settle down 
to interchanging goods and good will. 

While the Davis wing has for years 
proved itself more than 100 per cent 
eficient as judged against the stand- 
ards of several wind tunnels, Davis 
is going over the series of foils which 
his patent covers and is finding the 
highest lift foils adaptable to the post- 
war heavy carrier. He is studying 
plan form characteristics, high lift 
flaps and slotted wing attachments to 
accomplish the highest possible lifts. 

“When the war is over, aviation’s 
peacetime job is going to be one of 
the greatest in the world’s history. To 
do the job, we must have more efh- 
cient airfoils. They must have high 
lift and low drag,” Davis says. 

The Davis aim, at this time, is to 
produce a highly efficient wing which 
will be rigid, small in relation to a 
large fuselage which will carry a very 
large proportionate cargo as judged 
by today’s performance. The airplane 
will carry greater power. The wing, 
while lifting great loads, will permit 
low landing speeds. It will be of con- 
ventional design. 

Davis is not working alone. Al- 
though he is far from wealthy, in spite 
of fabulous stories which have been 
circulated about his royalties from his 
original wing, he has formed a cor- 
poration. There are four officers and 
employes, including Davis as president. 
He maintains small offices which, in 
his own words, “contain a couple of 
drawing boards.” These offices are in 
Hollywood. There is no name on the 
door, and no stock is being sold. 
Davis is his own “sucker.” 

His associates are Joseph Green, 
treasurer, a graduate of Cornell with 
“a good engineering mind”; W. J. 
“Bill” Waterhouse, famed engineer 
who designed the original Standard, 
used as a World War I training plane 
and who did development work for 
Curtiss; John Davis, Dave’s brother, 
graduate of the University of Cali 
fornia, treasurer, and Leland Reid, a 
long, lean young man whom Davis de- 
scribes as “the best model maker in 
the world and man of all work.” 

In the offices the results of the Davis 
free air test runs are studied and the 
Davis airfoil moves steadily toward 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WRIGHT FIELD’S WIND TUNNEL 





Sharply contrasting with David R. Davis’ “free air” auto testing 
system is the Army Air Forces Materiel Command 400-m.p.h. wind 
tunnel at Wright Field, shown here. In a sealed, air-conditioned con- 
trol room (below), AAF engineers use a U-shaped bank of elaborate 
controls to maneuver scale models with a span up to 15 feet in the 
20-ft jet. Readings are automatically recorded. Tunnel’s length is 
616 feet, maximum diameter is 45 feet. Rotating equipment has 
total of 132,000 horsepower, including 40,000-h.p. electric motor driving 
40-ft. “fans.” 


. 





Arrows in cutaways (below) show counter-clockwise airstream. Vanes 
minimize turbulence. Air heats rapidly, so an air exchanger mounted 
in front of fans automatically spills heated air and breathes in cool 
air from outside. Wright Field tunnel cost $2,500,000, was completed 
in 1941. 





(Drawings by AAF Materiel Command.) 





















CAP PRIVATE WINS 


FIRST $64 AWARD 


Mildred G. Farner of Ohio writes best recommen- 


dation for postwar Civil Air Patrol. Many letters 


submitted in contest to stimulate interest in 


continuing CAP activities. 


RIVATE Mildred G. Farner, 

P CAP, of the Findlay, Ohio, 
Squadron, was selected by the Editors 
of SOUTHERN FLIGHT as winner of a 
$64 cash award for March in this 
magazine’s contest for letters telling 
how and why the Civil Air Patrol 
should be continued afte the war. 
Runners-up selected were written by 
Capt. E. Ridgely Simpson, CAP, of 
the Baltimore, Maryland, Squadron, 
ind Lieutenant Karl H. Stello, CAP, 
ot Capit al Squadron 434, Washington, 


LD. ¢ Scores of entries were received. 


The prize-winning recommendations 
for CAP continuance and the sugges 
tions advanced by Capt. Simpson and 
Lt. Stello are published herewith. In 
iddition, we are turning over to Na 
tional Headquarters of the Civil Air 
Patrol the winning letter and those 
chosen for Runner-Up and Honorable 
Mention honors. The names of Honor 
able Mention winners are listed on the 
opposite page. 

Writers of the winning letter, the 
runners-up and those receiving Honor- 
ible Mention, will receive one-year sub- 
scriptions to SOUTHERN FLIGHT and 
free copies of the new 1944 Civit Arr 
Parrot HANDBOOK, just off the press. 
Those who are already subscribers will 
have their subscriptions extended one 


year without charge. 


Next month SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
will again award $64 in cash to the 
writer of the best letter, of less than 
640 words, telling how and why the 
Civil Air Patrol should be made per 
manent. A third cash award of $64 
in May will end the contest. Persons 
interested in competing should sub- 
mit their letters immediately. The 
April winner will be selected from 
letters submitted on or before March 
15, and the May winner will be chosen 
from letters submitted on or before 


April 15 
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Prize-Winning Letter 
The Civil Air Patrol should be con 
tinued after the war, as there is a 
definite place for it in the postwar 
world that probably is just as vital as 


the role it is now playing. 


The Civil Air Patrol due to its ef 
fective program was recognized as 
un important factor in the war effort 
when the Army Air Forces made it 
an auxiliary organization. The tasks 
assigned to the Civil Air Patrol — 
recruiting Air Cadets, submarine pa- 
trol service, courier service, guarding 
Army planes, etc.—1s proof of the 
confidence placed in the civilian or- 
ganization by the War Department 
and the Army Air Forces. 

The postwar world will see the be- 
ginning of an air age. During the 
war air power is being used as an 
agent for “all-out” destruction. Means 
must be devised to make of the airplane 
an agent of increased international 
security, culture, and prosperity. In 
these three words — security, culture, 
prosperity—lies the whole future of 
aviation. Truly here is one of the re- 
maining frontiers which we are rapidly 
conquering and it offers opportunities 
as limitless as space. If we are to keep 
abreast of the times, it is essential that 
we become air-minded and think in 
terms of the new world horizons which 
aviation has opened unto us. They are 
vast and breath-taking. As the great 
net of “‘skyroads” increases and as our 
modern scientists continue to master 
the science of flight, it will be even 
more necessary for young America to 
be educated for the air age. Here is 
a big task for the Civil Air Patrol in 
a postwar world. 

With the increase of planes in the 
air there will be a definite need for the 
continuance of the educational pro- 
gram of the Civil Air Patrol. In addi- 
tion to an educational program, this 





organization could be of great service 
in the event of airplane crashes, fo: 
searching flights, courier service, and 
in times of disasters such as floods, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, etc. The fact 
that they existed as an organization 
would mean that they could very 
quickly be mobilized for emergencies 

The postwar organization of the 
Civil Air Patrol would function best, 
without a doubt, by continuing as an 
auxiliary of the Army Air Forces, and 
for a peacetime organization, could be 
conducted in a manner similar to the 
National Guard which organization 
was mustered into the Army some 
years ago. 

There is a broad field of opportuni 
ties for the Civil Air Patrol in an 
America that will take to the skies 
when the war is over. The Office of 
War Information estimates that by 
1950 there will be 500,000 military, 
commercial, and civilian planes in the 
United States. In tomorrow’s world 
the airplane will take over much of 
the load of travel and transportation 
Surely, with such a future, there is a 
place for the Civil Air Patrol in the 
America of tomorrow. 


Runner-U p Letter 


Many Peacetime Missions 
Listed for Air Guard 

By E. RIDGELY SIMPSON, Capt. 

Baltimore Squadron, Maryland Wing 

With the exception of its Coastal 
and Liaison Patrols, and a few mis 
cellaneous missions for the Army, 
every function of the Civil Air Patrol 
may prove as valuable, if not more so, 
to the nation in time of peace as in 
time of war. This is especially true in 
the air age which will follow close on 
the heels of peace. 

It would appear only necessary t 
enumerate a few of these functions t 
establish the fact that the country 
cannot abandon an efficient nationa 
organization, set up with Wing or 
ganizations in every state in the Union 
and prepared and trained on short 
notice to render such volunteer serv 
ices as: (1) forest patrol for the con 
servation of the timber resources of 
the nation; (2) ice patrol as an aid 
to navigation on the Great Lakes, bays 
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and harbors of the coast and inland 
waterways; (3) aerial photography for 
land conservation and survey purposes; 
4) search missions for lost aircraft 


or persons in isolated areas; (5) local 
disasters, such as flood and tornado, 
for reconnaissance and rescue, guard 
duty, and the flying of medical sup- 
plies, food and clothing, blood plasma 
ind physicians, to the stricken areas; 

6) auxiliary services to local Guard 
ind State Police units; and, finally (7) 
the general promotion of interest in 
iviation, the development of fields, 
landing strips and physical facilities, 
und the familiarization of the air- 
minded public with such aeronautical 
subjects as navigation, meteorology, 
erodynamics and the theory of flight, 
radio and the rules of flying and Civil 
Air Regulations. Should all this be 
jettisoned under any enlightened 
scheme of postwar planning? 

If, to all this, we add the further 
consideration, however much we might 
like to avoid it, that “in time of peace, 
prepare for war” is the best possible 
insurance against a repetition in the 
future of the mistakes of the past, we 
have another reason for the establish- 
ment of the patrol as a permanent 
part of our national defense system. 
Furnishing, as it does, a reservoir of 
planes and pilots, and the constant 
indoctrination and training of a large 
number of civilians in military courtesy 
ind customs, the Articles of War and 
elementary drill regulations, the pa- 
trol constitutes an aviation § reserve 
or auxiliary that the nation can ill 
afford to be without. 

The advent of peace will, if any- 
thing, increase rather than diminish 
the value of this aerial home guard to 
the nation. “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of Liberty.” We were caught 
once. Let us not repeat our mistake. 
Is it proposed to disband the American 
Red Cross, an auxiliary of the armed 
torces, or to put out of commission 
and lay up the American Merchant 
Marine, an auxiliary of the Navy? 
Certainly not! Would it not be equally 
short-sighted to abolish and disband 
the Civil Air Patrol, an auxiliary of 
the Army Air Forces just as we stand 
on the threshold of the Air Age? 

A product of the sweat, toil, brains 
and untiring devotion and sacrifice of 
private aviation under the stress of 
war, the Patrol should be established 
in our national system of defense as a 
permanent aviation auxiliary. Its status 
should be recognized and activated by 
appropriate congressional action as an 
established auxiliary of the Air Forces. 
Such legislation might follow closely 
the pattern of acts establishing the 
National Guard, with provision for 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Shortage of paper prevents 
publication of other entries. 
The writers of letters receiving 
Honorable Mention will receive 
one-year gift subscriptions to 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT and gift 
copies of the new 1944 CIVIL 
AIR PATROL HANDBOOK, 
just off the press. They are: 


Frank D. Compagnon, Ist Lt. 
Group 3 (Training) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

W. M. Neighbors, Captain 
Richmond Squadron 
Richmond, Va. 

Ann Cervoski, Sgt. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Lois S. Bates, 2nd Lt. 
Corpus Christi Squadron 1 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

William D. Madsen, Captain 
Adjutant, Colorado Wing 
Denver, Colo. 

R. Weitzel, Lt. 

Squadron 55 (Exec. Officer) 
Meadville, Penn. 

Eugene Brady, Pvt. 
Squadron 1, Group 513 
Akron, Ohio 

Everett E. Gray 
Squadron 517, Flight E 
Patterson Field 
Osborn, Ohio 

Eldeen Hansen 
Squadron 942-1 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Allice M,. Puller, 2nd Lt. 
Cleveland Squadron 1 (Ad)jt.) 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. E. W. Collins 
Dover, New Jersey 

Edward L. Weeks 
219 Park Lane 
Highland Park, Ill. 











mustering into Federal service in the 
event of national emergency, domestic 
or foreign. In the intervals between 
periods of Federal service, sufficient 
latitude should be allowed for auxili- 
ary service to state and local guard 
and police units. On such a founda- 
tion the Patrol may continue to dedi- 
cate itself, in the future as it has in 
the past, to the service of the state and 
the nation. 


Runner-U p Letter 
Suggests CAP as Clearing 
House for Returning Airmen 


By KARL H. STELLO, Sec. Lieut. 


Capital Squadron 334, Maryland Wing 
Washington, D. C. 


The CAP has proven itself valuable 
in the field of wartime aviation. CAP 
personnel have flown some twenty 


million miles on coastal patrol duty; 
sighted, scared off and sunk enough 
enemy submarines to be worth many 
times its cost. In short, the Civil Air 
Patrol has proved itself worthy to be 
an auxiliary of the United States 
Army Air Forces — the finest fighting 
flyers in the world! 

The first and most important func- 
tion of the Civil Air Patrol now and 
after the war should be in selling avia- 
tion to the public. Both passenger and 
freight transportation will be safer, 
cheaper and quicker. Civil Air Patrol 
members can do much in helping the 
public have faith in air transportation. 

Civil Air Patrol officers are well 
schooled in subjects pertaining to avia- 
tion as well as military drill and 
courtesy. This knowledge should be 
put to use after the war in teaching 
the up and coming pilots and keep- 
ing them physically fit through weekly 
drills as well as keeping themselves fit. 
Many combat flyers that come back 
from over there will be glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to keep 
in shape. 

If the proposed period of prosperity 
comes after the war, it should bring a 
real demand for family planes, heli- 
copters, and freight hauling by air. 
More people will want to fly and more 
people will want planes. But if the 
U. S. is to take and keep the lead in 
aviation, we must have free, unre- 
strained use of the air with stress only 
on safety. The postwar Civil Air Pa- 
trol should be the watchdog of the 
interests of private aviation. 

Members of the CAP should be 
kept together as a nation-wide flying 
club with the present local squadrons 
as branches with their own bands, 
equipment and meeting places much 
like the VFW posts. When each new 
milestone in aviation is reached they 
should be out in full strength to ap 
plaud it and give it publicity. 

The Civil Air Patrol should keep 
representatives in Washington to see 
that the freedom of flying is not legis- 
lated against by powerful lobbies sup- 
ported by other transportation inter- 
ests and also by misguided politicians. 
We already have enough smart lawyers 
in the organization to be able to look 
out for our own interests. The post- 
war national headquarters should be 
supported by funds from a moderate 
membership fee and perhaps endow- 
ment. But it should not be a govern- 
ment agency with all the red tape that 
goes with such an agency. It must be 
a business-like, live organization with 
power. 

The Civil Air Patrol should ever 
stand ready to help out in floods, fires 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Brazil is building a strong Air Force with American equipment. 
portant is the influence of American pilot and technical training, sought by 
the Brazilians and furnished in large quantity by the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


HI good 


has gone trom 


neighbor policy 
blueprint 
into production Today many Bra 
zilian cadets are in training at eleven 
United States Army Air Forces flying 
fields and schools in a working demon 
stration of the spirit of Pan-Ameri 
canism. Under a training agreement 
between the United States and Brazil, 
the Brazilian boys who are being 
trained for ofhcers in the Brazilian Au 
Force receive the same intensive courses 
given United States cadets. Given no 
special considerations, and expecting 
none, they are, according to their 
training ofhcers, doing exceptionally 
well in their training 

The youths ire processed and classi 
fied at the San Antonio Aviation Cadet 
Center and placed in the branch of 
the air arm for which they are indi- 
vidually best suited by natural ability. 
At “The Hill,” as the huge aviation 
center is known because of its spraw- 


ling over several acres of a high plateau 
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(Photos by Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs.) 
A flight of Vultee trainers in formation over Rio de Janeiro harbor 


* 


By JODIE LIGON 


* 


Seneral Staff of the Brazilian Air Corps 
is shown below. Standing, left to right, 
are Lt. Col. Raimundo Aboim, Lt. Col. 
Loyla Daher, Lt. Col. Carlos Coehlo and 
Major Adil de Oliveir. Seated, left to 
right, are Col. Carlos Brazil and Col. 
Vasco Secco, who is assistant chief of 
staff for air. 


But just as im- 


near Kelly Field, they receive military 
training and physical training, while 
those selected for pilots receive pre- 
flight ground school training at the 
Preflight School for Pilots, another unit 
of the Aviation Center. At the Center 
they attend classes in a group, which 
permits fewer interpreters and assures 
the progress of those whose command 
of English is not as good as that of 
some of their countrymen. Classes in 
practical English, idioms and common 
expressions are provided for all the 
Brazilians. 

Nine weeks of “tough” training in- 
cludes infantry drill, manual of arms, 
parades, reviews and inspections in the 
military line, with a twenty-four-hour 
tour of guard duty added, and target 
practice in small arms. Their academic 
include mathematics, 
aircraft maps, 
charts, aerial photographs, Army or- 
ganization and AAF organization. On 
top of this schedule, two hours a day 


courses code, 


physics, recognition, 
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ure spent in physical training Dis- 
ciplinary exercises, calisthenics, ath- 
letics, running and track are all a part 
of the AAI scheme to condition the 
men to the twenty-seven weeks of 
rigorous flight training to follow. 

Since the inauguration of the pro- 
yram, several classes have advanced to 
flight schools. As the South Ameri- 
cans advance, replacements chosen by 
Brazilian Army authorities are sent to 
follow in their footsteps. 

High ranking Brazilian military and 
governmental leaders have visited the 
Center since the first contingent of 
cadets arrived to observe them in 
training. Major General Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, Brazilian Minister of War; Dr. 
Joaquim Pedro Salgado, Brazilian Air 
Minister and Dr. Alfredo Pessoa, head 
of the Brazilian Department of In 
formation are among the leaders who 
have visited the San Antonio Cadet 
Center. 

At Corsicana, Texas, part of the 
cadets are receiving primary flight 
training at the AAF Contract Flying 
School. They live with the United 
States cadets, enjoy the same privileges 
ind undergo the same stiff training. 
During their nine-week course at Cor 
sicana, the group is divided up equally 
among cadet squadrons at the field. 
Che Corsicana instructors have praised 
the boys for their ability and desire 
to be good pilots. They are “good 
soldiers” — all of them have spent 
from six months to over a year in the 
Brazilian Army. They were selected 
by their government from all levels— 
some were students, some clerks, 
farmers, and a few government work- 
ers, but all of them have the common 
desire to be “crack pilots.” As one 
cadet at Corsicana said, ““We like — | 
believe you call it, ‘the set-up.’ Frank- 
y, we are enjoying ourselves a great 
deal. But we want to get this training 
yver with and get back home.” 

The boys, who average just under 
twenty-two years of age, are finding 
the English language their biggest dif 
heulty, but they pick up slang in a 
hurry. 

At Hondo, Texas, the South Amer- 


cans are learning navigation at the 
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PARADE BEFORE LUNCH is marched by air cadets of the Brazilian School of 
Aeronautics at Rio de Janeiro, one of the most modernly equipped and operated 
training centers in the world. 


Army Air Forces Navigation School, 
while others are in training as bom 
bardiers at the Midland, Texas, AAI 
Bombardier School. Those at Midland 
are keeping up with their Northern 
friends—as they are in other schools— 
and one got a “shack” with the first 
bomb he dropped. 

Brazilian cadets who show promise 
as instructors in the Brazilian Au 
Forces are studying at the Central In 
structors’ School at Randolph Field. 
Wide variation in instruction given 
cadets at the various flying fields was 
one of the reasons for establishing the 
instructors’ school. Now each phase 
of flight training is made uniform and 
branches of cadet training are co- 
ordinated. Ground, tactical and flight 
training are given their proper im- 
portance in the co-ordinated program. 
The school also serves as a clearing 
house for training ideas, those used at 
Allied schools in other parts of the 
world and those coming from combat 
zones. At Randolph, primary, basic, 
single-engine advanced and twin-en- 
gine advanced flying courses are given 


with the instructor-trainees specializ 


ing in the type which they will teach. 
Ground school includes tactical ofh 
cers courses, ground school instructors 
courses and ground school for flying 
officers. A branch of the Central In 
structors School, the instrument in 
structors school, is located at Bryan, 
Texas. 

Another contingent of cadets is 
studying at the U. S. AAF Training 
Command School at Yale University 
to be photographers, armament and 
aircraft maintenance engineers. These 
boys, all of whom have served one 
year in their country’s infantry before 
joining the Brazilian Air Force, will 
also serve as air force officers follow- 
ing graduation. In addition to their 
technical courses, numerous and com 
plete, the Brazilians learn the organ- 
ization of the United States Army, 
military law and correspondence, ait 
force supply, combat orders and all 
military and tactical courses required 
of the U. S. cadet. The courses at 
Yale, as at other AAF training schools, 
have been stepped up to give all essen 
tials in the least possible time. De- 
pending on the amount of their 


(Continued on page 58) 


SCENES IN BRAZIL: Large numbers of North American Aviation AT-6 trainers are used (left). The familiar Link is employed 


in fifteen-hour blind flying course at Brazilian School of Aeronautics (center). 
izes students with the cycle action and ignition on a cutaway American aircraft engine. 
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In same school an instructor familiar- 








A Preface to 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


Part Il—State Aviation Legislation 
By GEORGE HADDAWAY 


A thousand bills affecting aviation were considered 
by state legislatures last year and there’s no let-up 
in sight. A golden opportunity exists for conferences 
and conventions scheduled this year to define the 
respective functions of Federal, state and municipal 
governments in aviation matters with a view to end 
conflict and to bring about co-operative effort. 


AST month we pointed out 

LL necessity tor intelligent 
iVvialiol le gis] tion and emphasized the 
fact that it provides the very founda 
tion and cornerstone of aeronautical 
considered briefly present 


progres Wi 


trends in proposed Federal aviation 


legislation and offered what, in our 
opinion, sh uld be the specific objec 
tives of anv such legislation during 
contemporary times, not only to cor 
rect the mistakes of past years but also 
to open the way tor American equali 
ty, if not supremacy, in the age ol 
flight following this war 

So dominant has the Federal gov 
ernment become in the control and 
regulation of aeronautics that we are 
apt to underestimate the effect and 
importance of state and municipal 
legislation, which, if good or bad, will 
have great bearing on the aviation de 
velopment or aviation stagnation of a 
community as the case may be. It is, 
therefore, of fundamental importance 
to giv due consideration to state and 
municipal iviation legislation in any 
postwar planning 


discussion ot 


Reviewing State Legislation 


State iviation legislation in the 
United States is an exceedingly inter 
esting study. Some states had aviation 
laws long before the Federal govern 
ment awoke to the possibility that the 
airplane might be a permanent con 
vevanc¢ As an example, Connecticut 
passed 1 law in 1911 — fifteen years 
before Uncle Sam put one on the 


books 


legislation has run a 


Like Federal aviation law, state 


varied course, 
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trying to keep up with the rapid tech 
nical improvement and constantly in 
creasing utilization of the flying ma 
chine. Today, there exists most any 
kind of law you can imagine. Put your 
hand in the barrel and you will haul 
out practically every kind of law ever 
applied to any industry. There have 
been attempts toward uniformity in 
state legislation but little overall prog- 
ress has been apparent. Fortunately, 
most state interest in aeronautics has 
been friendly and the majority of state 
laws are administered by people with 
sound aviation background, anxious to 
foster healthy progress and develop 
ment. 

Unfortunately, however, the danger 
of crippling legislation or poor and 
uninspired administration, or a com 
bination of both, hang like clouds as 
a constant threat and worry over the 
heads cf those who want to see the 
establishment and preservation of the 
strongest national aviation industry in 
the world. Experience has shown that 
this vital goal will never be realized 
if we continue to tolerate or permit 
the repetition of mistakes made in 
past years or suffer aviation to be regu- 
lated or taxed out of business and con- 
sequently out of the air. 


What Is Your State Doing? 


During 1943 about a thousand bills 
expressly dealing with or containing 
measures affecting aeronautics were 
introduced in forty-four state legis- 
latures The four states that side- 
tracked this legislative flood were Ken- 


tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Vir- 








ginia. These legislatures didn’t con- 
vene. More than 230 of the thousand 
bills were passed into law. 

Most of these enactments applied 
to the broad general use of aircraft, 
whether for private or commercial 
purposes. Only two states passed laws 
applicable exclusively to scheduled air 
carriers. These were California and 
West Virginia. 

In addition to these two dealing 
specifically with the airline operators, 
the following scoreboard reveals an 
interesting Cross - section of subjects 
covered by 1943 state legislation: 

Non-R« gulatory — Air Laws in Re- 
lation to General Laws: Alabama, 
Minnesota. 

Regulatory—State Agency or Com 
mission Control: Alabama, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Air ports—State Interest in or Juris- 
diction Over: Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Airport Zoning—State Supervision 
of and State Co-operation u ith Mu- 
nicipalities: Alabama, Minnesota Ne- 
braska, South Dakota. 


Flight Strips — Federal-State Co 
operation: Arizona, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. 

Taxes, Tax Exemptions, Tax Re- 
funds: Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 

Registration and License Fees: Ala- 
bama, Minnesota. 

Aeronautical Research and Plan- 
ning: Alabama, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina. 

Provision for Aeronautical Educa 
tion: California, Illinois, lowa, Texas 


The Threat of Restrictive Laws 


Simply because the larger part of 
state aviation legislation adopted dur- 
ing 1943 can be catalogued as favor- 
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ible or purely administrative, we need 
not believe for a moment that there is 
slight probability for introduction and 
passage of restrictive and crippling 
neasures by state legislatures conven 
1g in 1944. The airplane and the air 
raft industry in all its phases have 
captured the intense interest of law 
nakers and the public everywhere. 
Chances are state and municipal poli 
ticos will hit a new high in their con 
sideration of aviation matters. As 
this interest increases, legislation and 
wrdinances will boom in proportion. 

We had the spectacle in Texas last 
year of a vigorous attempt to place 
the control of all civil and commercial 
iviation under the State Railroad 
Commission. It was a vicious bill and 
had it passed, aviation would have 
been pushed back into the doldrums 
ot depression day Fortunately, 
enough opposition was formed to kill 
the bill in committee, but it was a 
mighty close call. 

West Virginia passed a bill last vear 
that extends jurisdiction of the Public 
Service Commission to all public utili 
ties, including common carriage of 
passengers or goods by air. It carries 
1 sinister restrictive inference and is 
the type of legislation that airmen in 
ill branches of the industry must con 
stantly keep on guard against. 

As pointed out ibove, there ire 
many sound state aviation laws ad 
ministered by competent airmen ot 
men with seund aviation backgrounds 
interested solely in the development 
ind encouragement of aviation within 
their states’ borders The trouble 
comes whet some states get out oft 
their domain of powel! ind try to 
usurp or parallel Federal authority, o1 
uttempt to place state borders around 
the airplane. You can get a thousand 
different interpretations from a thou 
sand men as to what Federal authority 
should encompass and what state and 


municipal powers should include 


Texas Experience Typical 

As in the case of Texas, which as 
vet has ne composite stat« iviation 
law, the realization has finally come 
to its aviation leaders that their only 
salvation is to get together and foster 
i law that ‘\ ill not only eliminate the 
biennial introduction of an aeronauti 
cal monstrosity but also provide for 
the sound promotion and advance 
ment ot 1cronautics within the State 

Even among the informed in Texas 
there are several schools of thought. 
One would write a bill purely out of 
self-defense trom bad legtslation Ww hile 
another believes the state needs a di- 
rector or Commission for purposes of 


planning, protecting and encouraging 


aviation in all its phases. Still another 
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school of thought believes that since 
the state already has provided for 
aviation education in the public schools 
and co-operstion with the Federal gov- 
ernment in the construction and 
maintenance of flight strips, there is 
no need for a state department of 
aviation. Airmen of the state are 
solidly against any proposals that seek 
to establish state licensing and inspec- 
tion, operating certificates and fees, or 
additional taxation. A minority would 
have state control of intrastate com- 
mercial operations, pointing out that 
Federal administration is too slow in 
acting on applications for certificates 
of convenience and necessity that 
would establish sorely needed short- 
haul feeder line service betw ecn points 
within state borders. 

The very threat of possible increased 
state control or regulation of intra- 
state air activities may prove beneficial 
to the aeronautical development of the 
nation. It may serve as an axe ove! 
the Federal agency and as a constant 
reminder that if Uncle Sam is to re- 
main the “Big Boss’ of domestic avia- 
tion, he had better wake up and ad- 
minister his laws in a_ progressive 
manner. Far too many communities 
are clamoring for air service, and any 
postwar aviation planning will have 


to take their demands into considera- 


tion. If the Government doesn’t, the 
states will. 


Functions Must Be Defined 

In summary, we must realize the fol- 
lowing pertinent self-evident truths; 
first, states and municipal governments 
have a definite stake in the domestic 
aviation enterprise; second, all state 
and municipal legislative and govern- 
ing bodies must find a common ground 
with the Federal government and work 
toward co-operation on mutual prob- 
lems with each agency’s sphere of 
power and interest clearly and un- 
mistakably defined. 

There is no weightier problem fac- 
ing postwar aviation in the United 
States than this one. The introduc- 
tion of the Lea Bill in our national 
congress and the hodge-podge of con- 
flicting aviation laws in practically 
all of the forty-eight states are impres- 
sive testimony that the whole subject 
must be brought out in the open for 
concerted study, conference and ac- 
tion. The civil war that was stirred 
up over the Lea Bill, now resting in 
committee, is not the disease but mere- 
ly a symptom of the malady. 

Consequently, before there’s much 
chance for intelligent postwar avia- 
tion planning in this nation, a great 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AIR POWER ua Action 


URING four years of World By TOM ASHLEY 
D Wa Il military leaders * 





The Allied air offensive 
last month wrecked Ger- 


have talked of ut superiority” as thei 

goal Last month, when all necessary During the period February 20-26, many’s aircraft industry. 
equirements appeared to have been Allied heavy bombers struck day and 

net in preparation for the long awaited night at the German aircraft industry. No longer can the Luft- 
invasion of Europe Allied air stratc On the seventh day, a spokesman of . 

ists accomplished in a mere seven-day the U. S. Strategic Air Forces sum- wafte replace all its 

» id of all-out air action what marized the results by saying the losses. The Navy stepped 
nonths of now hot-now cold action bombers had reduced German twin s ‘ : i 

had not accomplished—they reached engine fighter production by 80 per up its mid-Pacific drive 
bevond the goal of ir superiority” cent and single-engine fighter output against Japan. 

id bre ught the r War into 1ts final by 60 per cent, with 25 pet cent ol 

phase, whicl domination”. Its the Luftwaffe’s bomber production dc 

full meaning W lot immediately ip stroved This means that tor every ers can be delivered where 100 for 
parent outside the American and Brit 100 twin-engine fighters Germany meriy rolled off the lines. Additional 
ish Air Forces, but the coming weeks turned out a month ago only 20 are meaning is found in applying the 
s ould furnish ibundant understand now produced; tor every 100 single bombing’s effects to estimates of Ger 
ing when Allied air victories become engine fighters a month ago Germany many’s total production as of January 


more rapid ind decisive can now build only 40). 


ind 75 bomb 


|. Twin-engine fighter output was 


i1round 500 monthly. Now it is 100. 





LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
January 26-February 25, 1944 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


European Italy Southwest Pacifix 
Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied 
Jan. 26 ! 3 2 65 5 
Jan. 27 34 50 5 32 3 
Jan. 28 a 6 36 5 5 
Jan. 29 106 49 4 3 22 a 
Jan. 30 105 58 62 6 25 6 
Jan. 3! 13 9 18 a 30 6 
Feb. |! 2 5 36 
Feb. 2 4 ! 23 4 
Feb. 3 14 15 5 2 15 4 
Feb. 4 12 2 i 3 
Feb. 5 10 12 a 82 
Feb. 6 17 i 10 13 2! 3 
Feb. / 26 5 6 2 
Feb. 8 22 27 5 13 a 
Feb. 9? 2 2 ! 3 14 
Feb. 10 90 40 3 6 12 
Feb. I! 37 20 2 
Feb. 12 8 2 I ! 23 2 
Feb. 13 13 6 4 2 
Feb. 14 | 4 2! I 5 2 
Feb. 15 49 12 9 
Feb. 16 2 10 4 22 3 
Feb. 17 2 3 9 45 
Feb. 18 3 3 ! 47 8 
Feb. 19 79 26 3 18 3 
Feb. 20 126 24 qd 3 27 
Feb. 2! 54 31 3 ! i 
Feb. 22 134 63 50 15 
Feb. 23 124 65 36 7 
Feb. 24 121 45 36 21 
Feb. 25 49 58 93 44 
TOTALS 1069 714 549 169 600 60 
Total Since 
Jan. |, 1944 1573 1087 761 261 1032 137 l 
OTHER AREAS FOR JAN. 26-FEB. 25 
CHINA Nineteen enemy planes destroyed at loss of fourteen. Enemy 


since January |! total twenty-six at loss of sixteen 


Russia 
Enemy 


16 
30 
23 
25 
4 
19 
64 
40 
103 
46 
30 
71 
66 
19 
29 
62 
48 
36 
38 
32 
23 
27 
12 
8 
19 
i 
8 
20 
18 
43 
39 


029 
834 


planes destroyed 


PACIFIK {79 enemy planes destroyed at loss of 23 Enemy planes destroyed since 
January | total 413 at loss of 23. 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: Seventeen enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty-two. Enemy 


planes destroyed since January 1 total forty-two at loss of thirty-seven. 
MIDDLE EAST 


Twenty-four enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty-nine 


RUSSIA: Does not reveal its own losses 
(NOTE These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT from 
muniques issued by Allied headquarters in the various theatres They are 


adjustment Dates used for Southwest Pacific are those on 


subject to periodi« 
figures are released 


daily com 
therefore 
which 


Approximately 1,000 single-engine 
formerly 


This has 


Bomber production which 


Pp re rd uced 
slashed to 


fighters were 


monthly. been 


ibout 400. 


was 400 monthly now is 300. The 
totals, for combat planes, show a for- 
mer output of 1,900 fighters and 


bombers monthly. Now it iS less than 
half that—800 monthly. 
Can the Luftwaffe 


place its losses? If the 


continue to re 
figures from 
headquarters are correct the German 
Air Force has been hammered to the 
point where attrition 1s eating 
Daily 


tabulated by this writer from the reg 


away 
it tront line strength. scores 
ular communiques show that Germany 
during the period January 26-Febru- 
iry 25 lost 1,069 planes, mostly fight 


ers, In air action against Britain- and 
Italy-based Allied units alone. On 
the Eastern front the Russians claimed 
to have destroyed an additional 1,029 


during the 
None of the figures in 


themselves in air action 
same period. 

clude German losses on the ground, 
ind German airfields are attacked more 


frequently than are German tactories. 


How Attrition is Progressing 


Last October in these columns we 
quoted British authorities as estimat- 
ing the Luftwaffe’s first-line combat 
strength at 4,900 aircraft, backed up 
with a reserve of 15 per cent of that 
number (in 1939 the reserve ratio wa 
strength). 
Attri 


the first-line units is ibsorbed 


80 per cent of first-line 
That placed the total at 5,635. 
tion of 
by the reserve pool as long 1s produc 
that The 


point has now been reached Ww here pro 


tion replenishes reserve. 














duction can no longer supply the Luft- 
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Allied Aiur 


vaffe reserve adequately to meet losses 
uit front. Only half as many new 
slanes as were available on a monthly 
l are going to the 


isis On January 


eserve. As a result, all losses over 
nd above the number of new planes 
cing replaced, 
nd the Luftwaffe’s first-line strength 


The task ahead of the 


produced cannot be 


uffers directly. 


Forces, therefore, is not 


ymnly to hold German production at its 


yresent 


nonthly, reaches Zcro. 
\ Allied Air Forces hav ec as their ob- 


ective 


( 


the determining factor is that 


; 


nere ised, 


nemy 


but to reduce it week 
fter week until the production curve, 
1,900 to 800 


Simultaneous- 


level 


ready forced from 


combat 
f the Luftwaffe’s first-line strength. 


the destruction in air 


in these two objectives be attained 
uring the next five months? By the 
umbers the task appears difficult. But 
virtually unmolested on 
ind not even touched by 


American 


strength, 
ne ground 


action on the pro- 


luction front, is being tremendously 


while Germany’s air and 


»round strength is being steadily de- 


eplaces 


. 


1 
cnieve. 


| 


r} 


20-26 


; 
I 


( 
‘ 


‘ 


\ 
ft 


“ 


roved That is where “domination” 


“superiority” in the air. Su- 
eriority has been long and difficult to 
But once extended, it ushers 
1 domination with surprising rapidity. 
Luftwaffe 


earer than many of us think. 


he end of the may be 


Air War Sidelights 


During January 26-February 25 the 


war in Europe was featured by 


her highlights beside the February 
German aircraft 


raids against 


ictories. These included: 
Italy 
Il of German planes in a single day 


cra ft 


January 30: In the highest 


is recorded when 62 enemy 
ere shot down, at the loss of only SIX 
llied Northern 


ily uirdromes, 


fighters, over tour 


used as refueling 


ints for German squadrons being 


rushed trom the Balkans to the beach- 


he id be low 


Rome. 


The airports were 


Villorba, Maniago, Lavarino and Udine. 

February 1: Summarizing January 
yperations, the RAF disclosed it had 
dropped 18,500 tons of bombs on Ger- 
many, 10.400 tons of which went to 
Berlin, over which the RAF also 
dropped 200 night bombers and crews. 
The RAF offensive destroyed only 
1, German planes ) 

February 20: Over 2,000 U. S. 


) 
I 
i 


nr 


4 


ines, including 1,000 heavy bombers, 
ided German aircraft factories, flew 
Ww hat was officially described as the 


rreatest daylight air attack in his- 


tory 


It 
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February 22 Britain-based and 
ilv-based (Foggia) U. S. 


pa Ve 


Air ] orces 


(Continu d on 56) 
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Like the Nazis, the Japanese are 
now concentrating on the manufac- 
of defensive aircraft types. 
This is symptomatic of 
the way strategic winds 
are blowing. As for Jap 
aircraft production, the 
Associated Press. re- 


INSIDE 
JAPAN cently quoted “high 
quarters” in Washing- 


ton as estimating it at 1,200 planes 
monthly. Such a tempo, about 
double the conventional guess, goes 
a long way to explain the Japs’ 
apparent capacity to replace at 
least some of their heavy losses. 


ture 


Wooden Fighters Coming 
But beyond this it is enlighten- 
ing to note certain industrial phe- 
nomena in Japan today, and in the 


offing. The Japanese aircraft in- 
lustry is about to embark on a 
course which is of utmost impor 


tance to all concerned with trends. 
Let’s 

While our aircraft 
and those in the 
progress elsewhere are thriving in 
the light metals age, their opposite 
numbers of Japan are staging a 
comeback to the wooden age. 

It’s a peculiar situation. For 
generations before the war Japan 
leading woodworking na- 
tion, claiming to be one of the top 
three in the world. Great and 
small flourished, turning 
out furniture and other household 
fixtures, farm implements, tools, 
athletic equipment, musical instru 
ments. Came the war; many 
woodworking plants found them- 
selves in non-essential occupations. 
They had to switch to a recognized 


see. 
constructors 
forefront of 


was a 


concerns 


war industrial endeavor or close 
shop. 

Suddenly last November wood- 
working was transformed into a 


critical industry. The Imperial 
Army Aviation Headquarters com- 
missioned the Technological Advis- 
ory Office (Agriculture and Com- 
merce Ministry) to undertake re- 
search for the sake of finding as 
many wooden substitutes for metal 
aircraft parts as it could. A large 
representative group of woodwork- 
set to the 


ing organizations was 
task. 

Exactly what parts are being 
substituted we don’t know. But 


when tests’ were made at an un- 
named aircraft plant, Tokyo Domei 
broadcast: “The experimental arti 
cles into which was put all the skill 





WORLD'S WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


of tradition. were certified as sur- 
passing expectations.” 
Followed a conference of some 


200 woodworking representatives. 
One of the decisions reached was 
to hurry mass production of wooden 
parts. Another was to train lead- 
ers and to perfect woodworking 
equipment. Large-volume output 
was expected to be under way by 
early April. A high percentage of 
scarce duralumin was to be con- 
served through the introduction of 
wooden parts. 

As for the types of planes to be 
favored with wooden parts, it is 
safe to assume that they will be 
of the defensive species. And 
that’s the significance of the ush- 
ering in of the wooden era in the 
Jap combat plane manufacture. 


Wings for Textile Industry? 


And still another category of ma- 
terials is likely to be tapped by the 
Jap aircraft industrialists. 
sideration is being given to drawing 
on textile industries as primary 
source of the stuff that airplanes 


Con- 


are to be made of. 

A spinning mogul, Shingo Tsuda, 
has lately bemoaned the fact that 
his compatriots “misjudge the tex- 
tile industries as light industries 
or peace industries.” 

He did not mean that textiles are 
a source of clothing for the mili- 
tary, either. What did he mean 
and what is the relationship of this 
to aviation? Here’s way to 
analyze the matter: 

Textile and other manufacturers 
in Japan are deeply worried over 
material shortages occasioned by 
the protracted “China Incident” 
and by the course of the war as 
a whole. Quite logically, an argu- 
ment is beginning to be heard that 
“this is not the epoch for imitating 
foreign The reason, 
obviously, is that the Japs are com- 
pelled to lean heavier than ever on 
domestically available resources. 

What this signifies in terms of 
light metals has just been hinted. 
Now, in addition to taking a flier 
in woods, planners of Japanese na- 
tional economy are toying with the 
possibilities of aircraft made of 
Research has been decreed 
in the realm of chemical substitutes 
based on and hemp. These 
are also being projected to replace 
light metals. That is why Tsuda 
and his confreres are seeking ac- 
ceptance for their textile factories 
as primary war material producers. 


one 


countries.” 


fiber. 


silk 














You Asked jor It! 


» 


Here is your chance to transform your “lip gripes” 
about Civil Air Regulations into constructive sug- 


gestions. 


Read the following proposed revisions of 
CAR Chapter 60, then send in your ideas to the 


Civil Aeronautics Board. 


In the “Revving Up” column last 


month we reported the Safety Bureau's 
propo ed revision and simplific ition of 
Part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations, 

Air Trafhe Rules’ 


response by readers we herewith pub 


SO great was the 


lish the entire proposal to elicit spe 
cine criticisms and suggestions trom 
American airmen If you like the 


revision tell W ashington It you 


don’t, send in your specific ideas and 
sug gestions Only after careful con 
sideration of all suggestions will the 
CAB take final action But time is 
short and you will have to hurry. 
While reading the draft of proposed 
revisions below, keep in mind the gen 
er il objectives ire l Part 60 should, 
to the extent practicable, include only 
regulations which have as their pur 
pose the avoidance of danger to others, 
particularly by collisions, ind the ex 
pedition of air trafhe, and (2) the 
purpose of the regulations should be 
to protect the lives and property of 


the public from careless flying rather 


than to protect the pilot from his own 
carelessness. 

The latter objective is one of the 
most drastic departures from previous 
regulations on this subject and com 
ment is particularly requested regard 
ing it, namely, the elimination of 
many specific restrictions and the sub 
stitution for them of a regulation 
which merely forbids the careless and 
reckless operation of aircraft when it 
endangers the life or property of an- 
other person. You will discover many 
other departures from time-honored 
custom, but “putting the monkey” on 
the pilot’s back instead of the inspec 
tor’s is perhaps the most significant. 

Comments and criticisms should be 
transmitted to the Safety Bureau, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington, 
D. C. If those who are interested in 
commenting on this revision feel that 
a public hearing or public hearings 
would be of value, they should so in- 


dicate in their responses. 









co CLY SOA 

NEVER, NEYER “[ vv 

D ENDANGER FRIEND*Y 
S 

PEOPLE ~ ROPE 

See Yat a 


ewith are from a new AAF booklet entitled I've 


AR revision 60 protecting the other fellovy 
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Proposed Revision of Part 60— 
Air Traffic Rules 


The following air trafhe rules gov 
ern the flight of aircraft and include 
rules as to safe altitudes of flight and 
rules for the prevention of collisions 
between aircraft and between aircraft 
and other objects: 

60.0 General flight rules. 


60.01 Airspace restrictions. Flight 
of aircraft in the following areas in- 
volves special restrictions or considera- 
tions: (See Note 1) 

(a) Caution area. An area des 
ignated by the Administrator in which 
a visible hazard to aircraft in flight 
exists. Flight in this area should be 
avoided if practicable. 

(b) Danger area. An area desig- 
nated by the Administrator in which 
an invisible hazard to aircraft in flight 
exists. Aircraft must not be flown in 
such an area without specific authority 
issued by the agency having jurisdic 
tion. 

(c) Prohibited area. An area es 
tablished by Executive Order of the 
President of the United States. Air 
craft must not be flown in such an 
area except aircraft actually engaged 
in defense missions, or otherwise in 
accordance with the Executive Orde 
establishing such area. 


60.02 Traffic control instructions. 
A pilot must adhere to trafhe control 
instructions received from an airway 
trafhe control center or an air trafhc 
control tower of the Administrator. 

60.020 Sus pe nsion of air trafic. An 
airway trafhe control center or ai! 
trafhe control tower of the Adminis 
trator for reasons of public safety may 
temporarily suspend any or all flight 
in a control area. 

60.03 Reckless flying. No person 
shall pilot an aircraft in a reckless ot 
negligent manner so as to endanger th 
life or property of another. 

60.04 Right-of-way rules. 

(a) Order. Aircraft in flight 
have the right-of-way in the followins 
order: (1) balloons, fixed or free (an 
airship not under control is classed as a 
free balloon), (2) gliders, (3) ai 


ships, and (4) airplanes, including 
rotor planes. 

(b) Crossing. When two aircraft 
are on crossing courses at approxi 
mately the same altitude, the aircraft 
which has the other on its left shall 
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FLIGHT 


have the right-of-way, and the other 


urcraftt must give way. 


Note 1: 
cated on aeronautical charts and pub 
lished in Weekly Notice to Airmen, 
issued by the Administrator of Civil 


Restricted areas are indi 


\eronautics. 

(c) Approaching head-on. When 
two aircraft are approaching head-on, 
or approximately so, and there is dan- 
ger of collision, each must alter its 
course to the right so that they will 
pass each other at a safe distance. 

d) Overtaking. An overtaken 
uircraft has the right-of-way and the 
overtaking aircraft must alter its 
course to the right sO as to keep clear 
of the other aircraft. 

e) Landing An aircraft while 
landing or maneuvering in preparation 
to land has the right ot-way over other 
urcraft in flight, or on the ground or 
water. Aircraft at a higher altitude 
not in an established trafic pattern 
must give way to an aircraft at a 
lower altitude. 

(f) Distress landing. An aircraft 
in distress has the right-of-way in at- 
tempting to land. 

60.0 Right side trafic. Aircraft 
operating along a civil airway must 
keep to the right of the radio range 
course projects along the airway, or if 
no radio range course IS projected 
long the airway, must keep to the 
right of the center line of the airway, 
except: 

(a) when impracticable for rea 
sons of safety; 

(b) w hen otherwise instructed 
or authorized by an airway trafhe con 


trol center of the Administrator; 
(c) inbound aircraft operating 
on instruments and using the on-course 
signal of the radio range; or 
(d) when landing or taking off. 


ap proac h 


crossing a range 


60.050 Crossing 
Aircratt 
approach channel must give Ww ay to 


ran ge 


channel. 
uircraft proceeding along and within 
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the range approach channels, and in 
addition, aircraft when crossing a range 
channel 1,500 
feet above the ground or water must 


approach more than 


do so at a constant altitude and at an 
angle of not less than 45 
60.06 Aircraft lights. 


sunset and sunrise 


Bet ween 


(a) aircraft parked or moved 
within a lighted landing area must dis- 
play sufhcient-lights to mark the lo- 
cation of the aircraft unless otherwise 
illuminated; 

(b) seaplanes on the water must 
display the lights required by the reg- 
ulations of the United States governing 
the navigation of vessels on the water; 
and 

(c) aircraft in flight must dis 
play position lights. 
Distress 


used in case of distress must, where 


60.07 signals, Signals 


practicable, be as follows: 
(a) SOS for radiotelegraphy : 
(b) MAYDAY for 


phony, (When, owing to the rapidity 


radiotele- 


ot the maneuvers to be accomplished, 
an aircraft is unable to transmit the 
intended message, the signal P A N 
not followed by a message retains such 
meaning. ) 

(c) NC for international code 
flag signals of distress, and 

(d) A square flag having either 
above or below it a ball, or anything 
resembling a ball. 

60.08 Fog signals. 

or heavy weather, an aircraft on the 


In fog, mist, 


water in navigation lanes must signal 
its presence by a sound device emitting 
a signal for about five seconds at one- 
minute intervals. 

rules. The air 


trafhe rules do not apply to emergency 


60.09 Emergency 
situations where immediate action is 
required to avoid danger which could 
not have been reasonably foreseen, un- 
less the emergency situation shall be 
found to have been caused by the care- 


lessness of intentional acts of the pilot. 
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60.1 Contact flight rules. In ad- 
dition to the preceding general rules, 
the following rules govern flight when 
the attitude of the aircraft and _ its 
flight path can at all times be con 
trolled by means of visual reference to 


the ground or water. 


60.10 Weather minimums. Flight 
under contact flight rules may be made 
only if there is_a ceiling of at least 
1,000 feet and visibility of at least 
three miles except when made in a 
control zone and cleared by the air 


trafhc control tower. 


60.11 Weather changes. If weath- 
er conditions below the minimum pre- 
scribed are anticipated or are encoun- 
tered en route, a landing must be made 
as quickly as practicable or the course 
of the flight altered so that it may be 
made in contact flight weather unless 
such flight can and does proceed in ac- 
cordance with the instrument flight 
rules. 


60.12 Flights in th 
landing areas. 


vicinity of 
Flights in the vicinity 
of landing areas must comply with the 
following rules: 

(a) Aircraft approaching for a 
landing must comply with the estab- 
lished trafhe pattern or circle the land- 
ing area sufhciently to observe other 
trafic, unless other instructions are 
received from the air trafic control 
tower. 

(b) Aircraft taking off from a 
landing area must 
established trafic pattern, if any. 


conform to the 


(c) All other aircraft flying be- 
low 1,500 feet must deviate to the 
right sufhciently to avoid at a safe 
distance flights under (a) and (b) 
above. 

(d) All turns when approaching 
for a landing or after take-off must be 
to the left unless otherwise directed 
by an air trafic control tower or unless 
the Administrator has prescribed a dif- 
ferent procedure for the landing area. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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General H. H. Arnold recently said in a report to the 
Secretary of War that the Army could not have 
trained so many airmen so rapidly had it not been 


for our civilian flying schools. 


Here is another 


tribute to the civilian airman . . . key man in the 
unprecedented miracle of this war . . . written by one 
of our most distinguished combat pilots.* 


By COL. ROBERT L. SCOTT, AC 
Author, “God Is My Co-Pilot” 


. 


Through tn years that | have 


piloted Army planes, I have found a 
brotherhood among all pilots and men 
who were air-m nded, whether Army 
trained or not There has been jeal 


ousy that should have been stamped 


out long ago—between the “Lowly 
Civil Pilot” and the “Romantic Army 
Pilot’ but the war erased that mis 
understanding. It disappeared because 


of that inborn brotherhood that will 


ilw iVS €X1ISt among men who fly. We 


1 
} 


urmen ind men who are connected 
with the ait have only pity tor those 
who must ilw ivs remain ¢ irthbound 

Through the years before Decem 
ber, 1941, I used to practice in every 
ship I could beg, 
from the Army, the Navy and the Ma 
I knew that the air held Amer 
ica’s destiny, but I was not alone in 


thou 


borrow or chisel 


rines 
that knowled ge There were 
sands of us who loved the flying game, 
Army planes or 
urcraft. Oh, 


lying in my blood all right 


whether we piloted 
puddle-jumper” type 
there was f 
-but not in mine alone. It is in the 
blood and in the souls of all my gen 


eration and in the hearts of those 
older men who taught us to fly. 
Proof of this theory came in 1939, 


Army 


expansion program 


when the Air Corps began its 
From those few 
pilots -about 300 a year—who were 
trained at Randolph Field, the call was 
suddenly made for some twelve thou- 
sand pilots a year 


there were only 2200 pilots in the en 
y y 
tire Air Corps when this call was made. 


Remember now— 


I recall that there were certain officers 
within the tr ning system W ho could 
not see how this great undertaking 
could be 


while, the Luftw ifte 


accomplished—and mean 
moved on and 


on across France towards England and 


—America. For some reason those 
*Editor’s Not« Tt arti originally ap- 
peared in “‘Bulaer« cleverly edited and newsy 


house organ of Major ( ( Moseley’s Cali- 


fornia contract training schools 
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same men bucked most—those “doubt 
ing Thomases’—when it was sug 
gested that civilian instructors could 
train the Army’s 
Not only that, but 
would handle the entire program. A 


primary students. 


civilian schools 
roar ot horror went around the United 
States when those men who had been 
‘slipping and skidding” in Taylor 
craft and Aeroncas were called on to 
teach flying technique to the Army. 
Never in the world, it was said, could 
those men train American youngsters 
to fly low-wing, basic trainers, much 
less the fast fighters and four-engined 
bombers. 

So, from 1939 until the beginning 
of 1941, the story of America in the 
ir Was written—and it was written 
by the Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
who had faith in America’s youth and 
in their destiny in the air. But some- 


thing more—that same general had 


faith in American men—Army pilots 
or civilian pilots or civilian school 
leaders to train the greatest air torce 


Now the 


le gend. Not only did those older pilots 


in the world. story is 
and those kids who could only afford 
to fly low-powered ships teach Army 
cadets to fly the primary planes, but 
in sey eral cases, like at Cal-Aero Acad 
emy in Ontario and at the Polaris 
Flight School at 


schools have been staffed by 


Lancaster, basic 
civilian 
pilots. Often these same instructors 
have been called into service to teach 
the same American kids to fly fighters 
and bombers in the Army Operational 
Training Units. 

These civilians had flown through 
the lean years of aviation in anything 
they could get to fly. They had chis- 
eled time and had even 
mechanics for a few hours’ instruction 
or practice in the little ships. My hat 
is off to those Civil Instructors who 


W orked as 


have done as great a job as any group 
of men in this war. They—to me— 


are America’s secret weapon. 


Their job has not been one of the 
glory of combat. But I know that 
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by their sincere love of flying they 
were able to help when this country 
They 


needed them most. have an 


swered the doubters by training the 
youth of this land to fight in the 


skies of the world. 


Whenever you read that another 
thousand-plane raid has blasted hell 
out of Germany and that “another 
Nazi city is missin’”’—whenever you 
read that another long-distance raid 
has burned another Axis oil field like 
Ploesti—or when you read that Amer 
ican ships have sent a few more Japs 
to hell in the Pacific—be sure to re 
member that most of those ships 

fighters, bombers ot 
were piloted by some kid who learned 


transports — 


to fly in a civil school. His instructor 
was one of those “puddle-jumper” 
pilots who simply had the love of fly 
ing in his blood and the opportunity 
to fly nothing more than a “hangar 
door with an ice-cream freezer power 
plant.” 

So, to those school executives who 
went “out on limber limbs” to plan 
for America’s place in the air—and in 
the sun; to those men and women who 
taught our boys to fly; to you who 
worked for America’s Aerial Destiny, 
whether you were a Mechanic, a Rig 
ger, an Instrument Man, an Instructor 
or a Secretary in the Flight Office, you 
have fought in the war, too. For you 
believed in the power and the futur: 
of Aviation. 


in your souls, too. 


There was, and is, flying 
You not only have 
taught those 12,000 pilots to fly eacl 
year, but it’s been stepped up now 
until the Training Command is turning 
out something like 120,000 pilots a 
year. What an Air Force—what a 
country! 


To those who didn’t believe—look 
around you. To those who wonder 
about instructors, and whether or not 
a high-school kid can fly ships with 
one thousand to five thousand horse 
power—then, ladies and gentlemen— 


relax! 


Those “puddle-jumper” pilots and 
all civilian instructors have delivered 
when the chips were down. They may 
not have seen an enemy, unless he was 
a labor-agitator, but they have aided 
just as much in shooting down enemy 
planes and blasting Axis cities, as the 
men they trained to work the triggers 
on the controls, or to fly the bombers 
And those kids you doubted, mister— 
the ones who were in that generation 
that “was going to hell’”—those kids 
are winning your war. * * *® 
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There’s Daddy! 


The “Sky Club” local is landing in Elmswood 
and city commuter Bill Brown is aboard. 

The time, 5:45 p. m. The date; well that’s 
a military secret but it is sometime after the war 
when American aviation has fashioned its progress 
to the pursuits of peace. 


Then, much transportation distance will be 
charted in minutes instead of miles and the meas- 
ured hum of cargo, mail and passenger transports 
and thousands of personal passenger planes in the 
airlanes will herald a new geographical era for the 
nation; a suburban America. 


Ready for that time, AVIATION ENTERPRISES 
LTD. with a complete and experienced organiza- 
tion, tested in performance, knowledge and skill, 
will convert its service for war to the peace-time 
service of efficient aviation transportation, main- 
tenance and supply. 


* FLIGHT AND OVERHAUL CONTRACTORS J THE U. 


MUNICIPAL 


AIRPORT 


s HOUSTON 
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The meaning of America’s “first flights’. . . . Smiling Jack 
Harding and the Army’s global tour of 1924. ... They charted 
the air routes used today in war. ... Americanism and aviation. 


ETER something has been 
done a few times, it be 
comes routine, ind peopl may lose 


sight of all the difhiculties attending 


the inception thereot People are ac 


customed to believing those things 
they have been told for many years 
and if the things are good and rea 


sonable, they have great faith and 


confidence in them and are willing 


to take any risk in the icceptance t 
those beliefs 
On the other 


things that 


hand, many of th 
ire commonly believed are 
wrong and have in the past proved to 


took 


brave ind curious individ 


be wrong, but it ilways some 
extremely 
uals to show that 

Nowadays, when people so blithely 
set off in an ocean liner to foreign 
lands not one of them feels more than 
uncertainty as 


the smallest twinge of 


to what lies beyond the horizon. Not 


So, however, with oul esteemed dis 
coverer of this land, Christopher Co 
lumbus. 

Mr. Columbus, having heard all his 
life that the world was flat, and that 
at the edge of the world, the sea water 
plunged over the cliff like a waterfall, 
and that those so careless as to permit 
over could 


themselves to be carried 


never return, had the greatest difh 
culty in convincing the good Queen 
Isabella that perhaps the earth was not 
flat, but was round, and that such be 
ing the case he would be able to sail 
westward and discover a new route to 
India. At a number of points along his 
route, his crew talked of mutiny, and 
it was only by the greatest argument 
that he was able to keep them at their 
work and from turning back. How 
would you like to set off to the ends 
of the world not knowing what was 
there? 

In these days of countless flights 
across the ocean in aircraft, we seldom 
stop to think about those WwW ho made 
the first flights, what their difficulties 
were, how make it, 


who was responsible for the design of 


many failed to 


aircraft engines, etc., back in the good 
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old days. So perhaps it 1s not amuss 
it this time to review briefly something 
ibout some of those first flights. 


wuXiliary 


Most aircraft engines and 
equipment have now been so highly 
developed, and the metals and ma 
terials of which they are constructed 
have been so highly processed, that 
they are infinitely more dependable 
than anything we had even a few 


Mechanical 
been simplified, strengthened, and im 


prov ed W e 


years ago. designs have 


frequently think it is 


John Harding, Jr 
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General ‘‘Billy’’ Mitchell's letter of 
Commendation to Harding 















all were 


wonderful that any flights at 
made in the beginning. 

Of course, from the first flight of 
the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
people had been flying short distances, 
gradually improving their equipment, 
until the 


when a number of coun 


and increasing the 
1924, 


tries planned or 


range, 
year 
actually attempted 
tlights around the world. It remained, 
i. os to make 


complete 


however for the Army 
the first 


flight successfully. 


round the wor ld 





Showing Japan 
W e are 


John Harding, 


extremely proud to know 
Ir., of Dallas, 


the members of the 


Texas, 
who was one of 
first round-the-world flight. For som« 
eight months previous to the flight he 
assisted in an engineering capacity, in 
planning the details, route, etc., and 
was later selected to go in one of the 
ships. 

The flight consisted, to begin with, 
of four airplanes, especially designed 
by Mr. Donald Douglas, in collabora- 
tion with the then called U. S. 


Air Service, 





Army 


under the command of 


Major General Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Air Service. Brig. Gen. 
William (Billy) Mitchell was Assist- 


ant Chief of the Air Service, and it 


was his bold.plan to project an air 
North 


you'll 


across the Pacific to 


The Nips, 


were kind of belligerent over 


route 
remember, 
Uncle 
“exclusion act.” 
Mr. Douglas first de 


Japan. 


Sam’s newly-enacted 
For the flight, 
signed a special airplane known as the 
“World Cruiser.”” This prototype ship 
was finished on schedule and was flown 
to Wright Field for Army test. Sev- 
eral improvements and changes were 
made in the design and four were built 
according to the revised plans. These 
“Seattle” (the 
“Bos- 


were christened the 
Flagship), the “Chicago,” and 
ton,” and the “New Orleans.” 

The flight consisted of Major Fred 
erick L. Martin in command, who 
piloted the “Seattle,” Lt. Lowell H. 


Continued on page 40) 
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ARTS DEPARTMENT 


urge stocks of parts for your aircraft, engine 


- Along with our 


nd their accessories, we also carry a complete 
tock of pilot equipment including Flying 
ackets, Manuals, Plotters, Maps, etc 


~~ 





ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Approved Engine Overhaul Department is 


— Our Government 


quipped with all the necessary machinery 


and special tools for overhauling any type 
ngine up to 450 H. P. with a special 
lepartment for Electrical Equipment and 


Carburetors 





INSPECTION - 
guard, in addition to very thorough physical 


To imsure you every safe 
methods 


and Zvzlo 


inspections, we use the newest 
including Magna-Flux, Magnaglo 


for your flying safety 





MACHINE SHOP — This department is 
equipped to take care of all your needs, from 
the smallest to the largest in machine work 

Cylinder Grinding, Valve Seat and Valve 
Spark Plug 


Guide Replacement Inserts or 


Crankshaft work 





RADIO SHOP - 


Whether it is a frequency 


check, trouble shooting complete overhaul 
a new radio, our factory equipped shop 
is ready with competent radio technicians 


und the best of test equipment to serve you 
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HOW YOU CONNA™ 


KEEPER RUNNIN 


IXED base operator or individual plane owner 

“keepin’ ‘er flyin” at minimum cost is your prob- 
lem. Well, Pardner - at this corral we've got over 
twenty years flyin’ experience ... hitched up with the 
dagnabest long experience in the automobile business 
... tO give you an outfit, right here in the Southwest 
that knows airplanes from propeller hub to tail wheel. 


From installation of an accessory . . minor adjust- 
ment of instruments or radio, to complete overhaul 
and rebuilding of engines 
equipped shops with men of long experience who are 


here we have the finest 


specialists in all branches of airplane maintenance and 


repair. Complete stocks of Radios . . Instruments . 


Accessories 


marr 


wna AY 


‘LYCOMING 





FIELD FORT WORTH, 


MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR 


SALES €@. 
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SKY'S THE LIMIT Shanghai the three planes coursed their 
- fonee tee 7 way to Hong Kong, Saigon (French 
( cago:” Leigl Indo-China), Bangkok Siam), over 
Vad f Boston: and the Malay Peninsula to Rangoon and 
Erk HH. N , t t the New \kvab in Burma and thence to Cal 
) Major Mart 1 as his me cutta, India Through \lahabad, 
Ser t A H. Harvey; Lt Multan and Karachi and along the 
Smit lected Le. Le Arnold as his Persian Gulf to Baghdad they flew, 
Wad ected Sergeant, continuing on to Aleppo Syria), 
| Ogden, as his me Const intinopk Turkey) and Bucha 
| Nelso elected Lt rest, Budapest and Vienna. By way of 
» | t riard ‘ is his copilot St! isburg ind Paris they reached Lon 
ofthcer of the don, continuing north acros Scotland 
to Scapa Flow. Enroute trom there to 
\tt f] t 1 m California to Iceland, another of the ships, the “Bos 
Seatt to test out their equipment, ton,” was forced to land on the ocean, 
bo} I leparted in thei ind subsequently sank after the pilot 
tr Seattle on th ind crew were rescued. The remaining 
no of Ay é 924, heading up two ships, the “C hicago,”” and the 
Canada_ towards New Orleans,” proceeded across to 
\ Greenland, and then southwest to Icy 
Ihe A S ( 1 very carefully Tickle, Labrador, and down the cost 
Ter through advance to Boston, New York, Washington, 
the \ 1! arranged stores of then icross the continent to San 
many point Diego up the west coast to Seattle, 
hich went west finishing the flight on September 28, 
A ! po bility of en 1924, atter flying 1 total distance of 
ice of weath »6.345 miles in a total flying time ot 

d tl vould have been $63 hours and seven minutes 
Bt t \ part of the flight was flown with 
N f tart of the conventional landing wheels How 
rom S 1, Alas! to Dutcl ver, most of this was flown with 
Hlarbo { \ tian Major Mat pontoons ittached in place of the 
mountainside vheels Arrangements had already 
Harvey was in been made so that spare parts, wheels, 
t } ) ce, and they pontoons, nevines, etc., were on hand 
ration again, it the point where it Ww is expected that 
but for t of the flight they would be required. Some of the 
Dut Harbor the flight pro planes changed engines several times 
ded to ¢ t, Att which was so that about the only thing that fin 
md British at ished the trip was the fuselage, wings, 

crashed. Then ind some of the instruments 
cro Bering Sea and The Douglas biplanes, powered by 
Sil ist to Japan, and Liberty engines rated at 400 hp., had 
\ 5 to China. From 1 top speed ot 105 mph with wheels 


and ninety-eight mph. with pontoon 
They cruised at between seventy-tw 
ind seventy-four mph., and by stretc} 
ing things under ide al conditions the 
range could be estimated at abor 


1.000 miles 


Real Pioneering 

Not many people realize now tha 
back in the early days of Liberty en 
vines it Was considered that Iny enLing 
that had flown eighty hours was ready 
to be junked, or at least given 
major overhaul. When compared wit! 
the thousand hours that many engine: 
run these days before any thought of 
1 major, some idea of the improvement 
in quality and dependability may b: 
gained. 

Looking back at that flight, it first 
seems miraculous to us that anybody 
could have been found who would 
have set forth in a new airplane and 
1 single engine, through all sorts of 
weather, in the days before instrument 
flight ol instruments were really 
understood, to fly across oceans con 
taining every hazard known to man, 
ind across jungles and swamps, and 
icy plateaus just as dangerous; and 
then that they were actually able to 
complete such a flight with the equip 
ment they had. 

It must be a tribute to Mr. Douglas, 
who designed the airplane; the Army 
Air Service which planned the flight; 
ind ibove ill, to the gallant crew W he 
thus blazed the trail for future flyer: 

Many of the things learned on that 
first world flight has been since put 
into practice and those and subsequent 
developments have made the present 
ilmost carefree schedule possible. 

C. G. Grey, one of Britain’s fore 

(Continued on page 54) 
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DOLAN AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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POINTERS ON PLANES... 1... 2 2 weve eee ee ce No. 2ofa Series 


OF POLYMERIZATION BONDS 
SPARS IN 20 MINUTES —_ 


Ordinary qluing method 


takes &§ hours 


Electronics Now Used in Making Aircraft Spars 


Fairchild’s Duramold engineers have 
= harnessed the electron to a new and ur- 
gent task—the manufacture of spars, backbones of 
our airplanes. 

Usual plywood techniques for joining thin layers 
of wood could not be applied in making heavy wooden 
aircraft components. New methods were needed and 
in a hurry. 

Fairchild engineers found the solution in elec- 
tronic energy, employing radio high frequency with 


in apparatus similar to that uSed by radio stations in 


sending out short wave broadcasts but designed spe- 


cifically for heating the plastic adhesives efficiently. 


Heat generation by radio frequency, coupled with 
the use of special plastic adhesives, now turns out 
better, stronger spars. Production time has been 
reduced from hours to minutes. The use of 
electronics has become standard procedure in this 
phase of Fairchild’s Duramold process for build- 
ing plywood structures—another instance of how 


Fairchild engineers apply “the touch of tomorrow 


in the planes of today.” 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Fairchild Aircralt 
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Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Maryland....Burlington, North Carolina 
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ATE 
TRUMENT 
PANE 


COCKPIT RECORDER 


Fi 


Thanks to a dependable 
wire recording device, 
the CAA is now able to 
study cockpit conversa- 
tions between instruc- } 
| tors and students. Im- 
si proved cockpit tech- 
nique, a goal for years, 
is resulting. And that 
means better students, 
better pilots. 


Navy The Navy, 


ing the CAA’s suggestion, has adapted 


ind recreate the exact atmosphere of priorities. follow 


tension during an instruction 


nerve 
the recorder to a study of its own in 
Dean RR. Brimbhall, th 


( AA’s research director, hopes to con 


session, coupled with the requirement 


that instructors follow verbatim stand structors. 


ird “patter” in their lessons, 


giving 
makes possible the first scientific ap tinue the program as soon as military 


proach to the business ot teaching per needs have been met 


sons to fly. Improved and unified In July, 1942, Dr. Brimhall learned 
flight instruction methods are expected of the wire recorder. It was developed 
to result from the CAA’s studies of by Marvin Camras, and made practi 
Variations in teaching. Extension of cal by the Armour Research Founda 
the studies to a score or more of Wat tion of Chicago Other similar re 
Training Service flight training centers corders had used a steel tape, which 
is being delayed slightly by Army and (Continued on page 48 





(CAA. Photos.) 
TWO HOURS OF TALK can be recorded by this 12-pound machine which is mounted 


Shown in the hand is a chin microphone. Navy is using wire 


recorders for instruction study. 


in training planes. 
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E. L. |. Portable Sclerograph 
precision-built and engineered 


to our customers’ needs. 





fad w# 


precision standards has contributed many instruments and services in World-Wide 


during the past twelve years, working to exacting 


use . experience that today is enabling us to contribute our share toward Victory, 
building aviation and other military equipment, ranging from landing gear shock strut 
assemblies to pressure reducer valves for automatic pilots and electrical detecting and 


measuring instruments, 


Linked with our complete facilities for precision manufacture on a production basis, 
E. L. I. maintains a large staff of engineers with seasoned experience in many fields, 
whose services are available on a very flexible basis as desired e Consulting e En- 
gineering @ Design and Development Work e Testing and Manufacture, or any 
part thereof. Customarily working on a cost-plus or contract basis at reasonable rates, 


we welcome your inquiries. 





Engineerin 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


602-624 EAST FOURTH STREET 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U. S. A. 





EquiePepwmMeuwnt tw WORLD-WIDE USE 
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DATES SET FOR TEXAS AVIATION WEEK 


Ma) 2 and 3 have been designated for the Third Annual 
Warti Planning Conference at Texas A. & M. College, 
while ti Southwest Aircraft and Accessories fT v position 
will / ld in Dallas April 28, 29 and 30 to coincide with 


the event. 
phase of military and civilian aviation 


I EADERS from every 
will gather for the third the colorful 


pus of Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas, May 1, 2 and 


consecutive year on 


n occasion of the 1944 Wartime Planning Conference, held annually 
n conjunction with Texas Aviation Week. The event is sponsored jointly 
the A. & M. Department of Aeronautical Engineering and SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT magazine 


inder the joint co-chairmanship of Dr. Howard W. 


Barlow and George Haddaway. 

Geared strictly to the wartime problems of the aviation industry, 
neluding all manufacturing, operating and training activities, the 1944 
sessions will conform to established precendent and remain a “shirt- 
leeve working conference minus the usual run of gingerbread that 
characterizes many conventions. As in past years the visitors will live 


definite ntere Cla 





Eng neer 
Jjepartm 
and C. W. Perelle, v 


reraft 


banquet 





tative agenda Call lol 


rly to the ibject Well 


up, with empnas 


the campus. There will be no charge for room accommodations and 
meals. 
for the 


cumulative 


charges for 


the Jarlow and 
the 


promised participation of 


dates event, Haddaway em- 


1944 Conference is 


announcing 


the beneficial 


results bound 
leaders 
1945. 

April, the 


subjects 


rroduce. due to the key discussion 
194? 


announced 


ts who spark-plugged the sessions in and 
will until 


special conference sessions on such 


program not be 


11 ¢ 


production control and processes; work simplification, methods and 


new applications for products and tooling; post- 


aterial shortages and substitute materials; sub-con- 


termination; civilian and veteran personnel procure 
relations; training for upgrading; training of veterans; 
relations 
is tentatively set up for consideration of 


ne private Tiying 


program 


lations: Federal state and training programs; 
fields; markets. 
portation sessions will give emphasis to the prob- 
the transitional 
which the 


“feeder” 


private 
postwar aircraft and postwar 
“i air tran 
from war to 
will find 
transport, route 
cargo problems and other related subjects will be studied. 
nterest of all airmen in Federal and state aviation legis 
the fact that will be 
known state 
their 
on legislative requirements as well as fundamental 
the Many 


aviation especially 


the industry during stage 


an requirements, a subject in manufacturers 


sified air lines, local air 


eflected in three sessions given over en- 


officials 
plans, ideas and programs before the 


Federal and aviation 


being vited to present 
domestic aviation in 


necessary fo1 postwar 


planning, 


era. 
als of municipalities interested in 
are also expec ted to attend, 
the 


Texas 


anning, 
national 
NATA, 
Committee on 
are expected to 


meetings of 
the SAE, the 
and Universities 
Patrol 
problems and programs. 


has been the practice in regional 
The 
ociation of ( olleges 


the Civil Ain 


their particular 


past, 
nvited Section of 


and schedule 


CONFERENCE LEADERS—Left to Right: Dean Gibb Gilchrist, dean of the College of 


ing, Texas A. & M.; Dr. Howard W. Barlow, head of the aeronautical engineering 
Texas A. & M., and co-chairman, Third Annual Aviation Wartime Conference 
ce president in charge of manufacturing for Consolidated Vultee 
address the Conference on occasion of the annual 
n of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Monday evening, May |. 


ent 


Corporation, who will 


Texas Sectic 











Dallas Exposition 
on April 28-30 
Precedes Conference 


The Southwest Aircraft and 
sories Exposition will be held in Dallas 
April 28, 29 and 30, immediately pre 
ceding the War Planning Conferences 
at Texas A. & M. College, May 1, 2 
and 3. The dates were announced by 
Steadham Acker, executive director 
of the Exposition, following a meet- 
ing of the executive committee lat« 
in February at the Dallas Chambe 
of Commerce, of the event 
It was originally planned to hold the 
exposition earlier in April but spon 
decided it would be 
vantageous to set up the 
order to coincide with Texas Aviatior 


Acces 


sponsors 


sors more ad- 


dates it 


Week and the annual A. & M. Con 
ferences. 
According to George Jalonick, IIT, 


chairman of the Exhibits Committee 
and general manager of Southwest 
Airmotive, Inc., more than a score of 
aircraft, engine and accessory manu- 
facturers indicate they will 
pate in the Exposition, 
served space for display 
any 


partici 
having re 
booths. No 
kind 
made for show space, Jalonick pointed 
out. The only 
other than transportation, will be in 
the actual cost of erecting booths and 
displays. Prospective exhibitors ars 
invited to participate and should write 
Jalonick in care of Southwest Air 
Inc., Field, Dallas 
Other committee chairmen in add 
tion to Acker and Jalonick are: J. Ber 
Critz, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Executive Committee; Robt. B. Kenty, 
Air and Jack B. Story, 
Guiberson Corporation, Reception; 
George E. Haddaway, SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT, publicity; S. Allen 
III, Guiberson Diesel 
Company, entertainment 
Capt. James L. Camp, Field Commit 
tee: R. A. Rabinovitch, Guiberson Cor 
poration, Latin American 
tion: John E. Williams, Accommoda 
tions. Wilson Germany is General 
Chairman and Thos. E. Collins, Air- 
plan, Inc., is Secretary-Treasurer. 


fees or charges of will he 


expenses’ involved, 


motive, Love 


Associates 


Guiber- 
Engine 


son, 


committee; 


Participa 





Airmen’s Calendar 


March 21 Policy Committee, Civil 
Aviation Joint Legislative Committe: 
Roscoe Turner, Chairman, Washing 
ton, D. ¢ 

March 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 
Northwest Aviation Exposition, Munic 
ipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn 

April 5, 6, 7—SAE National Ae: 
nautic Meeting, Hotel New Yorker 
New York. 

April 27—National Lig Au at 
Meeting, Institute of the Acronautical 
Sciences, Detroit, Michigan 


Aircratt 


amber of 


April 28, 29, 30—Southwest 


and Accessories Exposition, Cl 


Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
May 1, 2, 3 Third Annual Wartime 
Planning Conference, A. & M. Colles 


of Texas, College Station, Texa 
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F YOU HAVE a Defense Plant Corporation contract to overhaul 

and refinish training planes, you know that it definitely speci- 

fies the materials to be used. And if you’re wondering where 
those materials can be obtained quickly, the answer is...SUPPLY 
DIVISION INC. 


Complete stocks of clear dopes, pigmented dopes, dope thinner, 
fabrics, tapes and every other D.P.C. specified item, are maintained 
at each of Supply Division’s three strategically located warehouses. 
Moreover, the sales staffs at all of these branches are thoroughly 
familiar with details of D.P.C. contract requirements. 

So let us help you finish your job fast. Tell us what materials you 
need by letter, phone or wire. Your order will receive “‘same day” 


delivery service. 


_ ee ] LaMBERT AIRPORT Rosertson, Mo. 


PHont TerryHitt 5-3880 Sr. Louts 


108 W. Granp Ave., Ox vanoma Crry, Oxia 123 Jerrerson Ave., Mempuis, TENN. 
PHoNne: 3-6224 PHone: 5-6773 





\ Also ask for a copy 
| of this new 70-page 


Aircraft Specialty Cat- i | 
alogue—a convenient- pp a Y 
size, illustrated listing 
of supplies you may 
need in a hurry. MUUALO7L Gre. 
\ 


LAMBERT AIRPORT, ROBERTSON, MO 






pen . c = th rm fle a Ae T s aa) 


Your Warchouse P@uuck FOR AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES 
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MAN WITH A HALF WING 


Continua / from page 25) 


perfection, a goal which never will be 


re ic he d 


Wind Tunnel’s Limit Described 


Davis preters tree air to wind tun 
nels. He believes in wind tunnels, be- 
lieves in what they indicate an air 
foil will do. But he 


them the perfect testing grounds, any 


doesn’t consider 
more than he believes free air testing is 

, 
without fault 


Engineers get excellent data from 


the tunnels, but what fault there is 
lies in their corrections,” he says. “The 
wall, ceiling ind ground effects pro 


duced by the tunnel are not yet fully 
understood The wall effects of the 
wind tunnel are artificial. One factor, 
which must be faced, is 
that tip vortices are killed or upset by 


A wind tunnel test is valu 


for instance, 


the walls 


ible. but such a test only approx! 
mates performance in free air.” 
Davis, atte 


learned a great many things about free 


nineteen years, has 


For ex imple, with his half 


ed vertically, any cross wind 


wing rigg 
encountered in his test run results ina 
false reading of his ingle of attack 
Depending on still air, he cannot test 
twenty-four hour 1 day as the wind 
tunnel engineers at permitted to do 


under their irtificially created condi 


tions. In fact, sometimes a month of 
unseasonable weather may intervene 
between test runs 

His half wing is rigged vertically on 
his test car so that the pressures ove! 
it will not be influenced by ground 
effect This ground effect would be 
caused by the action of the air between 
the platform and a horizontally rigged 
uirfoil. Through the years he has had 
to overcome the problem of putting 
his jets in his half wing in such a 
manner that they do not disturb the 
flow of air over the surface. At times 
he becomes irked if his slow speed. He 
feels that had he a level railroad track 
three miles long headed into the pre 
vailing wind, he could achieve speeds 
of 200 miles an hour with half the 
horsepower used to create a 200-mile 


pel hour blast in a wind tunnel 


Looking to the Future 


Dave Davis has little patience with 
super-duper airplanes 
He feels that 


i st indard wingspre id should be under 


idvocates ot 
ifter the w ir 18 over 
150 feet. He bases his conclusion on 


l 1 need for structural rigidity, 


2) the size of existing hangars, (3) 
servicing problems, (4) economy of 
operation and, (5) length of runways. 
“I believe,” he says, “that if we are 
airplane—if 


, 
Sanc about the postwal 


46 


we strive for efficiency and don’t make 
it too large—we have nothing to fear 
from the competition of war surplus 
airplanes, no matter how cheaply 
they are sold. 

“The cost of an airplane in relation 
to cost of operation is negligible. If, 
through experimentation, we can offer 
postwar operators an airplane which, 
through its airfoil, is 10 per cent more 
efficient than the current cargo planes, 
and can be operated at 10 per cent less 
models, that airplane 

intelligent 


than existing 

will sell. Any 

would be quick to see the advantages.” 
Davis sees little future in the flying 


operator 


wing due to the fact that he doesn’t 
see large airplanes in the future. Any 
flying which could carry its 
cargo in its wing would be a very large 


Therefore, according to the 


wing 


vehicle. 
Davis theory, a small airplane needs 
a fuselage to carry its load. However, 
he does feel that tails are too large, and 
too large because of 
The large 


that they are 
necessity at the moment. 
tail is now needed to take care of the 
shifting of the center of pressure on 
the airfoil. A better airfoil, toward 
which he is constantly working, would 
have a more controlled center of pres 
sure, which would call for less tail cor 
rection. Hence, a smaller tail. 

At times, as Davis reads his pressure 
reports, he becomes a little worried 
about the wing he may eventually 
come up with. He is afraid it might be 
difhcult to mass produce. It is at this 
point that the veteran Waterhouse 
comes in with a few caustic comments 
on the fact that the curves would 
be dificult to fabricate. But Davis, 
although he may run wild now and 
then, is a disciple of the simple. 

“Make airplanes simpler and better 
ind more efhcient, and there never will 
be a lack of market,” he says. “The 
only way to lick the problem of war 
surplus, which would result in ful- 
fillment of the fears of some manu 
facturers that there will be an almost 


manufacturing, 1s 


total cessation of 
through building more efhcient, more 


economical airplanes.” 


Simplicity Key to Davis’ Plans 

The Davis obsession confines itself 
to airfoils. Not long ago a large tool 
ing concern, W hipped into a froth over 
the possibilities of the helicopter, came 
dashing to him with some very beauti- 
ful drawings of the ideal vertically 
These 


drawings were without benefit of en- 


asc ending postwar V ehicle 
gineering, and it was suggested that 
Davis, being a might con 


tribute to the mechanical details. 


genius, 


“I’m sorry,” he told the delegation, 
“but I know nothing about helicopters. 
I suggest you take your drawings to 


somebody who is actually building 
helicopter, or who has flown one suc 
cessfully.” Then he added, with 
twinkle in his eyes, “I doubt ver 
much if they know a devil of a lot 
more than I do.” 

One of Davis’ beliefs is that an ai 
plane should be designed for the spe 
cific job it is going to do, and that all 
of the accessories, gadgets and equip 
ment should be placed inside the ve 
hicle. He laments that, due to war 
production pressure, it has been neces 
sary to first design and then discove: 
what the airplane has to have hung on 
it later. Things hung on the outside 
produce drag, and Davis has been 
working toward one end for many, 
many years — the supremacy of lift 
over drag. 

Davis’ Manta, a high-speed bombe: 
escort and long-range fighter, was th 
result of this philosophy. Although it 
never got beyond the mock-up stage, 
due to lack of finances, lack of man 
power, and the fact that other models 
were in advanced stages of mass pro 
duction, he had an airplane. It had a 
wing span of fifty feet, a top speed of 
425 miles per hour, and a cruising 
speed of 310, according to all indica 
tions. Its landing speed was put at less 
than seventy miles per hour with 20 
per cent flaps at 40 degrees. Later, 
a forty-foot wing span, with the tips 
folding, was projected for carrier op 
eration. It, too, was licked by the 
The two 
models were so designed that every 
thing was inside, and to the eye of the 
pilot and the engineer it was a thing 
of beauty and a joy to behold. If the 


same set of circumstances. 


war lasts long enough, the Manta may 
yet see the light of day and the fire 
of combat. 

Davis states his current objective as: 

An airplane with twice the lift, 
double the drag and double the horse 
power and of medium SiZe, capable ot 
being housed and serviced by average 
means. The wing will have depth of 
structure, which will mean great rigidi 
ty. The center of pressure will be held 
as nearly as possible over the center of 
gravity in all flight attitudes. This 
will result in a smaller tail. Con 
struction will be simple, which will 
result in ease of manufacture unde: 
mass production methods. 

Davis is reaching his ideal by th 
simple procedure of getting pressures 
on all surfaces of this airfoil and just 
as simply translating them into forces 
or lift and drag. He considers skin 
friction and profile drag no bugaboos 
figures induced drag into his calcula 
tions. 

“After all,” he says, “pressures and 
suctions hold the wing into the ait 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE KOLLSMAN MARK Vi DRIFT SIGHT is a worthy companion to the regular Kollsman line of aircraft 


instruments. It is used for an accurate determination of drift and ground speed on Navy long 
range aircraft. Exclusively Kollsman designed, engineered and manufactured...even to the 
lenses and prisms in its fine optical system...it gives new evidence of Kollsman’s versatility 
in adapting its talents to almost any type of precision engineering problem. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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COCKPIT RECORDER 


(Continued from page 42) 


not only limited the amount of ma 
terial recorded but “kinked” on oc 
casion The Armour machine records 
on a steel wire only four-thousandths 


of an inch in diameter It is light in 


weight, running nve miles to the 
pound, on which two hours of con 
versation can De recorded. It costs 
ibout $10 for enough wire to record 
in hour of sound Afterwards, the 
sound can be “erased” and the same 


wire can b used igain ind again 
fed through a sim 


ple grip where electrical energy, in 


duced by the flow of sound, reat 
ranges the molecules of the steel 
When played back through the ma 
chine, this rearrangement produces the 


riginal sound 


(o-ordinated with the wire recorde: 


n the CAA’s cockpit studies is the 


ot photog! ipnhs \ camera auto 


us 


matic lly ph tor! uiphs I duplicate in 


trument panel, on which is a special 
device showing the position of the 
rudder, flipper, tilerons and throttle 
The duplicat panel 1S installed pust 
back of the rear seat of a tandem 
trainer, and the camera photographs it 


by means Of a murror inclined at the 


| ' . “- 
propel inwic It is possible from 
{ idving tn pictures to detect mis 
SLL i x Lin 


handling of the controls in standard 


maneuvers, and to correct the piloting 


t jents or instructors 


faults of stud 


Teaching Too Much Too Fast 


Dr. Brimhall has furnished the fol 


lowing examples ot good and bad 
instructor technique, is actually re 
corded during CAA studies (note 
realism of conversation as provided by 
the transcript 

Instructor! Now on these eights 
1round, see, you fly between your 


pylons downwind, start your turn, and 


eep the same distance from you! 
pvlon durin the turn You'll have 
| 2 

to shallow out when you head into the 


wind, and steepen the bank when you 
ire he ided downw ind That is, you 
bank rather steeply when you enter 
the turn. shallow it out gradually as 


you turn into th wind and then when 
you beg urn downwind you 
steepen the Dank uf Then when you 


finish with one pylon, rorget about it 
ind concentrate on the next one, and 


follow the same pattern, keeping yout 


distance Keeping the same distanc 
Irom your py! yn all the Wy around 
Gyet it? 

Student No—I don’t—I don’t fol 


iow y u 
Instructor Neve 


you one 


mind - -1’1] show 
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TYPICAL INSTRUMENT PANEL PICTURE for study of student and instructor 

technique while in flight. Instrument at left center shows positions of throttle 

(dot at right of top line), rudder, aileron and elevator. Standard instruments 
show what plane is doing when controls ore in these positions. 


Poor Motivational Technique 


Instructor: Now look, you under 
shot the last time, didn’t you 
well, what are you doing way out 
here this time, huh? 

Student: Well, | 

Instructor: Oh well, wake up, will 
you? 

Student (under his breath) Oh, 
tor 

Instructor: You'll never make it. 
you know that Well, why Zo out 
here? That’s what I’m yelling about 

it you undershot one time, the 

next time you come around here vou 
better get in there close enough 


you make the same old mistakes over 
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You're 
not getting anywhere at all See? 


and over and over again 


Proper Air Instruction 

Instructor: Do you see that paved 
road ahead of us there, running north 
and south? 

Student: Oh, yes. 

Instructor: We'll use it for our 
landmark, fly parallel to it, enter ou 
turn, turn through 180 degrees, and 
we'll recover flying parallel to it but 
headed in the opposite direction. All 
the time we hold our altitude con 
stant. Now be Certain to notice those 
reference points we talked about on 
the ground, check your degree of bank, 
check whether or not you’re flying 
level. You can follow me through 
on the controls. Rest your hand— 
your right hand—lightly on the stick 
and your left hand on the throttle as 
I told you yesterday, and rest the balls 
of your feet on the rudder pedals with 
your heels on the floor. You'll prob 
ably be surprised at the slight con 
trol movements you can detect, but 
as I told you, always think of control 
application as exerting pressures, not 
as actual movements. O. K., we’re 
flying parallel to the road—we’ll check 
our trafhe. Look to the left and be 
hind us, since we’re going to turn left 
Do you see any other planes? 

Student: It’s all clear. 

Instructor: All right, we begin the 
turn—co-ordinated aileron and ruddet 
pressure to the left—hold it—there’s 
our bank—aileron and rudder pressure 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Alert Eyes 


Scan the 


Skies! 


The spectacular development and expansion of the 
wartime Aircraft Industry in this country has been little 
short of a miracle. Thousands upon thousands of Allied 
war planes are putting increasingly terrific pressure 
on the enemy. 


But alert eyes still scan the skies. They vision, after 
the war, a world of plane traffic. Passengers and 
cargoes will be flown to all parts of the world. 


To that ultimate end FENN AIRCRAFT was organiz- 
ed... to serve the plane and engine builder now and 
after the war. 


Fenn Aircraft is specializing in the manufacture of 
precision-built plane and engine parts. Many of these 
parts are subassembled into complete components, 
all ready for the assembly line. Careful coordination 
of production with the needs and specifications of 
the aircraft builder features the subcontracting ser- 
vice of Fenn Aircraft. 


NEW BRITAIN 
CIAL_re CONNECTICUT 
DIVISION OF FENN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SUBASSEMBLIES AND PARTS 























THE DIESELS ARE COMING 


Commercial airliners that will burn 
furnace oil costing only six cents a 
gallon instead ot high octane gasoline 
times that 


that costs about four 


amount, were foreseen by Gordon 


Lefebvre, president of The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, who brought 
out some interesting tacts concerning 
the development of diesel power dur 
ing a recent interview at this engine 
builder’s Mount Vernon, Ohio, head 
quarters 

“Tt is logic | issumMme that within 
the next five years, all commercial 
aircraft engines will be diesels,” said 
based his assertion on 


the tremendous interest in the diese! 


Lefebvre He 


principle of operation that has brought 
this type of engine to the forefront 
is the chief source of power Tor tanks, 
submarines, cargo and fighting ships 


and numerous other items of wat! 


equipment, ind the fact that diesels 


have long been well established as 


prime movers in oil field pumping 
service, for electric i power plants and 
in other fields of industrial enterprise. 

‘In addition to important fuel econ 
omies, the diesel aircraft will also have 
the inherent advantages of the non 
explosive quality of its fuel, plus the 
ibsence of electrical interference, on 
of the most common hazards in ait 
Lefebvre said 


He pointed out that 


travel,” 


during the 


1 . 
first nine months ot 1943, seventeen 
of the nation’s le ding commercial ait 
75,631,813 miles, 


lines flew a total of 


carried 2,465,346 passengers and trans 


r 


ported over 20,000 tons of express 


cargo Had the 4 uirlines used diesel 
instead of gasoline-engined planes, the 
Saving in fuel costs alone would reach 
a staggering figure, as high horsepower 
gasoline engines consume about +8 
pounds of fuel per horsepower per 
hour as against a diesel oil consump 
tion rate as low as .36 pounds per 
horsepower per hour Under such eco 
nomical operating conditions, accord 
ing to Lefebvre, it 1s conceivable to 
anticipate a stratosphere flight from 
Miami to Moscow for about $150 per 


th comparable low rates 


passenger, W1 
for express cargo 

Germany's experience with diesel 
powered planes was cited in compar 


} 


ing the relative efficiency of oil-burn 


ing engines over those utilizing gaso 


line \ short time before the outbreak 


of hostilities, for example, two Dornier 


built, dual-engined diesel seaplanes 
were tested in flights between the 
Azores and Port Washington, N. Y. 
According to German tabulations, a 
fuel weight saving of about seventy- 
nine pounds an hour per engine over 
that of a comparable gasoline engine 
of the same horsepower was effected. 

In other words, had these aircraft 
been powered with gasoline engines 
it would have been necessary to carry 
5,200 pounds addition fuel load or 
over two and one-half tons less cargo 
payload. These remarkable results are 
due to the much higher thermal ef- 
ficiency of a diesel engine which means 
that its utilization of the greatest 
number of fuel heat units present in 
ordinary oil permits the diesel plane 
to travel more miles per gallon on this 
type of fuel than is possible per 
gallon of gasoline. 

In commenting on the safety fac- 
tor of diesel aircraft, he emphasized 
the importance of this advantage not 
only from the standpoint of saving 
lives and cargo, but as a means of re- 
ducing air insurance rates in proportion 
to the reductions already effected in 
marine insurance for diesel-powered 
vessels. 

“The explosive hazard of gasoline 
has been tragically demonstrated in 
disastrous fires that have occurred in 
commercial flying as well as in combat 
service,” said Lefebvre. “This hazard 
is increased in larger sized planes where 
gasoline must be pumped from one 
tank to another to maintain proper 
balance of the craft.” 

Although the war has interrupted 
the development of diesel aircraft in 
this country to some extent, important 
advancements are being made along 
this line, according to Lefebvre, whose 
company has engineered many of the 
present day improvements in diesel 
engine design and operation. 

“The major technical improvements 
that have stemmed from unprecedented 
war demands,” he said, “will find 
ready postwar use.” 

Among the advances named by him 
were improvements in supercharging, 
simplified design and the development 
of lighter and stronger metals, a fac 
tor which has already reduced engine 
weight to the long sought diesel goal 
of approximately one pound per horse- 
— © * 
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COCKPIT RECORDER 

(Continued from page 48) 
off—back pressure and a little oppo 
site aileron—now get those referencx 
points . now just before we tur: 
parallel to the road we start our re 
covery—right aileron right rudder— 
ease off the back pressure—and here 
we are flying parallel to the road again, 
straight and level, and headed south 
Did you follow that? 

Student: Yes—I think I got it all 
right. 

Instructor: O. K. then, I'll demon- 
strate one to the right—the procedure 
is just the same, except that you bank 
to the right, that is you apply control 
pressures to the right in entry, to the 
left in your recovery . . . | won’t talk 


through this one, you just follow 
through on the controls. Look for 
your reference points now  o& E. 


we check our traffic, and begin the 
entry. Here we go Now we re- 
cover flying north, parallel to the road 
All right, I'll let you have the 
controls. Make a medium banked turn 
to the left, through 180 degrees. Enter 
and recover parallel to that highway 
Let’s check for traffic O. K., all 
yours now begin your recovery 
That’s right. 

Student: How was that? 

Instructor: That was all right. You 
held your control pressures well, and 
released them smoothly. You didn’t 
use quite enough rudder on your re- 


again. 


covery and as a result you skidded 
slightly, and you didn’t start your re- 
covery quite soon enough. We dis- 
cussed why you do that before the 
flight, remember? You have to watch 
the road during the turn, and start 
your recovery slightly before you turn 
parallel to the road again. But I know 
that’s hard to do the first time. So 
all in all that was a good perform 
ance. Now let’s try another to the 
left and see if you can’t make it even 


better . That’s the boy check 
your trafhc. 
Student: How was that? I re- 


covered right on the nose. 

Instructor: That was much better, 
you recovered a little nose-high, but 
it takes time to catch on just when 
to ease off the back pressure. O. K., 
now let’s make a turn to the right. 


Good Ground Instruction 

Instructor: Now about these me- 
dium turns. Turns are one of the 
fundamental maneuvers, along with 
climbs, and glides, and straight and 
level flight. Nearly all maneuvers are 
merely combinations of these basic 
maneuvers. Turns now are important 
not only because they help to get you 
where you want to go, but also because 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Quick DELIVERY ON ANI15 CABLE SHACKLES 


Available in nine sizes...the entire range called for on 
the standard sheet...in alloy steel and in corrosion re- 
sisting steel. All {ir \ssociates cable shackles are made 
of the finest material and workmanship, in strict accord- 
ance with Army-Navy Aeronautical specification AN-S-23. 
QOur current quantity production permits the acceptance of 
additional orders for early delivery. Cable shackles are only 
one of the wide variety of dependable products which Air 
\ssociates engineers and manufactures ...or supplies 


to the aircraft industry. Your inquiries are invited now, 


Air ASSOCIATES. rNc. 


rTETERBORO, N. J....BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES...ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES ...SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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YOU ASK 


( n nucd | 


Flight unde th I 


must be made AC COT 





ED FOR IT 


rom pa Se +5 
ent flight — rules 
ollowing conditions 


ding to instrument 


conditions in 


i vea 
vhich th vility is less than three 
niles or the « ss than 1,000 feet, 

b proximity than 500 
feet illy or 2,000 feet horizontal 
y toa cloud f ition, oF 
c v he the attitude of the 
urcraft and its fl ght path cannot be 
controlled at all times by visual ref 
ence to the ground or water 
60.21 Pv requirements. Suthcient 
fuel and oil, considering the wind and 
other weathe maditions tTorecast, must 
” Carried 
" > comp the flight to the 
point of the fir nded landing, ind 
he if t< 
b ) ind land at an 
ilterna urp I ignated in the ip 
proved flight | ind thereafter 
< to fly it normal cruising 
consumption, for a period oft forty 
hve minutes 
60.22 Alternate airport. At least 
me alternate rport must be specified 
» the flight vhere the weather 
reports ind rorecasts indicate the 
weather conditions are and will reé 
main, unt time D | expected irrival, 
it or above a ceiling of 1,000 feet and 
visibility of thr nile 
60.23 In flight plan 

Prior to tak ft trom any point with 
in al urway tratne control irea and 
prior to enterin uch in area, an ip 
proved flight plan must be filed with 
the urway trafhe control center of 
the area in wl the flight originates 
No flight plan shall be submitted until 
ifter the pilot has made 1 careful 

study ot vail current weather 


reports and tor 


. 


2 
=.) j° 


—— 


ind believes the 





flight can be made with safety. Such 
flight plan must contain the following 


information: 


(a) the aircraft identification 
mark; 

(b) the type of aircraft involved 
ind the number of aircraft making 


the flight, if the aircraft are in forma- 
tion and on only one flight plan; 


(c) the name of the pilot, or if 
in formation the name of the flight 


ct ymmander ; 


d) the point of departure; 


e) the cruising altitude or al- 


titudes and the route to be followed; 


(f) the point of first intended 
landing; 

g) the cruising airspeed; 

h) transmitter frequency; 

i) the time of departure; 
time 


the 


}) the estimated elapsed 


until irriy ail on the ground at 


point of first intended landing. 


(k the alternate airport or alr- 


ports: ind 


I 
1) any other pertinent intorma- 
tion which the pilot deems useful for 


control purposes or which may be re 


quested by an airway trafhe control 
center. 
60.230 Flight plan changes. A 


change must not be made en route in 


iny approved flight plan until ap- 
proval has first been obtained from 
the airway trafhe control center of 


the Administrator for the area in 


which the flight is progressing, unless 


in emergency situation arises which 
requires immediate decision and action, 
in which case, as soon as possible after 
such emergency authority iS exercised, 
the pilot must inform the proper con 
trol center of the new flight plan and 
obtain approval therefor. 

Notification of arrival. If 
the pilot of an aircraft has submitted, 
the 
flight plan, he must, immediately upon 


the 


60.231 


or authorized submission of, a 


upon ¢ omplet ion of 


landing or 


flight, file an arrival notice for tran 
mission to the point of departure. 


60.24 Weather 
flight must not be made to or fro: 
any airport or landing area when tl 
ceiling is less than 500 feet or tl 
visibility is less than one mile unle 


minimums. 


cleared by an air trafic control towe 
operator of the Administrator on dut 
in such area. 


60.25 Weather changes. If weath 
er reports available to the pilot er 
route indicate that the weather con 
ditions will be below 500 feet or on 
mile at the airport of destination at 
the expected time of arrival, the pilot 
must proceed to an alternate airport 
where the ceiling and visibility ex 
pected to prevail on arrival are at 
least 1,000 feet and three miles, re 


spectively. 


60.26 Communication contacts 
The pilot must maintain a continuous 
listening watch on the appropriate 


radio frequency and must, by radio, 
contact and report as soon as possibl« 
to the appropriate communication sta 
tion the time and altitude of passing 
fix or other check point 
designated by the Administrator or 
specified in the flight plan together 
with unanticipated weather conditions 


each radio 


being encountered and any other in 


formation pertinent to the aircraft 
movement. 
Communication facilities 


carrier 


60.260 
Aircraft utilizing air 
munication facilities must transmit in- 
formation as required in this paragraph 
through such facilities, or such infor- 
mation may be transmitted directly 


com- 


by radio, to the appropriate agency of 
(See Note 2) 


Communication failure. In 


the Administrator. 


60.261 
the event of inability to maintain two- 
way communication with the appro 
priate communication station one of 
the following procedures must be ob- 
served: 

(Continued on page 54) 
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| Recognition for. 
-| SUSTAINED PRODUCTIO 


* Washington. D. C. 
“4 February 2, 1944. 


| Mr. JOHN KENNEDY, President 
Globe Aircraft Corporation 
hh Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Aircraft Production Board is pleased to 
note that you met your January schedule, and 
Qf congratulates you for maintaining the fine rec- 


ord of production which you established in 1943. 


‘ C. E. WILSON, Chairman 


Aircraft Production Board 


Manufacturers of the AT-10 Advanced Trainer and The Swift GC-1l 
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SKY’S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 40) 
most aeronautical authorities, wrote 
the following: “It was the Americans 
Wilbur and Orville Wright who were 
the first to fly an airplane under proper 
control. It was an American crew 
under Commandeer Read in a Curtiss- 
built flying boat, who first flew the 
Atlantic, and it is in accord with 
precedent that an American team 
should be the first to circle the globe 


by air.” 


What America Means 


We think that this world flight, 
along with many other things that 
have been accomplished by Americans, 


is in great part due to the ability of 


people who conceive and execute their 


own plans unhampered by despots or 
dictators. These men were able to 
conceive, pla n a nd 
flight, Mr. Douglas was able and will- 
ing to design, build the airplane; many 
Americans, both Army men and ci- 
American com- 


carry out this 


vilians, and many 
panies, contributed along with others 
to the success of the flight. In a 
number of occasions, the U. S. Navy 
was called upon to do rescue work, to 
furnish weather, etc. 

The history of American air power 
has been the history of individual con 
tribution on the part of both men 
and companies, and has, we think, 
resulted without doubt in the greatest 
air force in the world. All credit, we 
believe, should go to that free enter- 
prise system that we call America, and 
to its product, the American. 

Smiling Jack Harding was born on 
June 2, 1896, at Nashville, Tennessee, 
John Harding and Mrs. 
Harding. His ancestors 


the son of 
Roberta C. 


all came from England, originally liv- 
ing in Virginia, and later migrating 
to the Blue Grass country of Tennes- 
see. Smiling Jack’s father was an in- 
ventor and chemical engineer. Jack, 
himself, apparently was born with a 
screw driver and monkey wrench in his 
hand, as he had taken alarm clocks 
apart, dismantled and rebuilt his moth- 
er’s sewing machine, and had filled his 
woodshed with wheels, dynamos, etc., 
in his early years. Instead of buying 
candy with his chore money, he bought 
copper wire and batteries. He always 
dreamed of making better devices than 
other people. He went to Webb Prep- 
aratory School, at Bell Buckle, Ten- 
nessee, where he worked his way 
through, cutting wood for the class- 
room stove. He worked as a locksmith 
and automobile mechanic to get enough 
money to take a course in mechanical 
engineering at Vanderbilt University. 
He later took a special three-month 
course in engineering at the University 
of Tennessee, and then went to the 
Chalmers Motor Car Company as a 
road tester. He later worked at the 
Dodge plant, but left in August cf 
1917 and enlisted in the Air Services 
as a private. After serving several 
months at KP and ditch digging, he 
was assigned to the Aviation Mechanic 
Training School at St. Paul, where he 
made such an excellent impression that 
he was transferred to Wright Field, 
Dayton, as a Sergeant and later master 
signal electrician and aviation me- 
chanic. On the first round-the-rim 
flight around the coast lines of the 
United States, Lt. “Tiny” Harmon 
asked for Smiling Jack as his mechanic, 
and this flight was made, under the 
Command of Col. R. H. Hartz, in a 


Martin bomber. The flight was en- 


tirely successful and this was due ir 
no small part to the miracles frequent 
ly performed by Jack Harding ir 
keeping the extremely temperamenta 
engine going. 

Jack was later assigned to Bolling 
Field, Washington, and McCook Fielk 
at Dayton, where he became ac 
quainted with Erik Nelson, who late: 
requested him as his assistant for th. 
world flight. 

Today, Smiling Jack Harding is still 
pursuing his favorite game selected 
during his childhood, that of making 
simplified mechanical devices. He has 
organized his own company, called 
Harding Devices Company, and is 
busily engaged in the design and de- 
velopment of several vital accessories 
for use on several types of the world’s 
largest airplanes. 

Jack never says anything about his 
round-the-world flight experience un- 
less someone asks him specifically. But 
when he does unwind, he can tell 
stories that will curl your hair. He 
and Mrs. Harding, the former Bee 
Carstens of Davenport, lowa, made 
their home in Dallas, and it has be- 
come, because of their charming per- 
sonalities, the mecca for many friends 
and aviation folk. 

We know that the story of Jack 
Harding, although unusual in many 
of its many details, is nevertheless the 
story of many Americans. We know 
that the trend developed in their lives 
resulted from the inherent freedom 
of our American system. The free- 
dom to do, the freedom to go and the 
freedom to act without restriction. We 
salute also those millions of young 
Americans following in the footprints 
of Harding and others who are fight- 
ing to maintain that freedom. * * * 





POSTWAR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 31) 
deal of work remains to be done along 
legislative lines; and it is largely up 
to the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and the Federal 
aviation agencies to start the ball roll- 
ing toward creation of a national air 
policy and master plan with the func- 
tions of all government — Federal, 
state and municipal—clearly defined. 

The weakness of all aviation con- 
ferences and conventions in 1943 was 
the failure to deal in such funda- 
mentals as the respective legal func- 
tions of Federal, state and municipal 
governments and to what extent their 
interest in and administration of aero- 
nautical affairs should go. A rich op- 
portunity exists for aviation confer- 
ences this year to face the issue square- 
ly because any postwar plans made 
now will fall far short of realization 


unless the matter is settled. *® * *® 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT 
(Continued from page 52) 


(a) Proceed in accordance with 
contact flight rules, or 

(b) Land as soon as practicable, 
or 

(c) Proceed according to the ap- 
proved flight plan, including any 
amended instructions issued and ac- 
knowledged en route, maintaining the 
last acknowledged assigned altitude 
until the approach time last authorized, 
at which time a landing may be made. 
(See Note 3) 

60.27 Flight altitudes. Unless dif- 
ferent altitudes are assigned by an air- 
way trafic control center of the Ad- 
ministrator, the following flight alti- 
tudes govern flights made in accord- 
ance with instrument flight rules: 

60.27 
airways. 


(a) Eastbound. 


Along green or red civil 


Aircraft mak- 


ing good a true course of from 0° (or 
360°) to, but not including, 180° 
must fly at an odd thousand-foot level 
above sea level (such as 3,000, 5,000, 
or 7,000 feet). 

(b) Westbound. Aircraft mak- 
ing good a true course of from 180° 
to, but not including 360° or (0°) 
must fly at an even thousand-foot 
level above sea level (such as 2,000 
4,000, or 6,000 feet). . 

60.272 
airways. 

(a) Northbound. Aircraft mak- 
ing good a true course of from 270 
to, but not including 90°, must fly 
at an odd thousand-foot level above 
sea level (such as 3,000, 5,000, or 
7,000 feet). 

(b) Southbound. Aircraft mak- 
ing good a true course of from 90° 
to, but not including 270° must fly 
at an even thousand-foot level above 

(Continued on page 58) 


Along blue or amber civil 
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From the BW CARS... 











piel CACTUS - 


That will be your range when you fly your own plane after Victory is won—a week-end of skiing or 
hunting in the North—bathing or a round of golf in the sunny South. Business and pleasure trips will be 
made in a fraction of the time now required. Planes will be safe and easy to fly—engines will be eco- 
nomical and dependable—and age will be no barrier to anyone desiring to own and fly a personal plane. 


We still face a big job before all this is possible, but if each of us does his utmost for the War effort, 


Victory will come—and freedom to come and go will be ours once more. 


Yes, after the War you will have a plane—an efficient, safe plane—that will take you and your 
family wherever you want to go. For utmost reliability, with economy, decide today that your plane of 
tomorrow will be powered by a dependable, easy-to-service Jacobs Engine—like those now training 


more bomber pilots than all other engines combined. 


« JACOBS Gijiise 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 


— 











AIR POWER 


Continued from page 33) 

for the first time co-ordinated raids 
igainst Germany 

February 24: Reviving its large 
scale raids against London, the Luft 
waffe heavily bombed the city six times 
in five consecutive days. At one time 
Germany claimed to have sent 900 
fighter-bombers and “heavy” bombers 
igainst London The RAI 
one of the raids as the heaviest German 
ittack since the Battle of Britain in 
1941 


February 25 


desc ribed 


The Russian Air Force 
repeated previous heavy raids on | lel 
sinki as Finland debated quitting the 
war as a German ally. 

Also, during February it was of 
revealed that U. S. Strategic 
England had 


ficially 
Air Forces based in 
reached a heavy bomber strength of 
2,000 planes greater than that of 
the RAI The U. S. Tactical Air 


Force revealed its B-26 Marauder force 


had reached a record strength, send 


> 


ing 250 B-26’s in one raid against 
Netherlands airdromes 


(none Was lost ) 


Pacific 


While the European air war neared 
Navy 


W ith a larg number: of carriers in mid 


the decisive stage, the struck 
Pacific in an offensive which captured 
major bases in the Marshalls, destroyed 
over a score of ships in Truk’s not 
so-strong bastion, hammered other in 
blasted 
the Marianas, only 1,300 miles from 
Tokyo. Most 


however, was on the beaches and atolls 


stallations in Carolines, and 


f the impressive action, 


in the Marshalls, where full-scale in 
vasion torces quickly conquered de 
fending garrisons As for the air 
phase, the hundreds of carrier-based 
planes striking at Truk and the Caro 
lines found Opposition not too lively 
They destroyed over 200 Jap planes at 
Truk at a loss of seventeen, and at 
Saipan, Tinian and Guam in the Ma 
rianas they destroyed 135 Jap planes 
in the air and on the ground at a loss 
of six U. S. craft 


that the Navy demonstrated its ability 


Beyond the fact 
to prowl the waters deep in Japan’s 
supposedly-strong secondary defenses, 
its offensive was significant in other 
ways. 1) The mid-Pacific route to 
Japan selected some time ago by the 
Navy 


was expected, 


is being exploited earlier than 
2) equipment and sup 
plies appear adequate for rapid strides 
tow ards 


Japan and for  by-passing 


many of the thousands ot island out 


posts, and (3) the Philippines may 
receive U. S. air blows in the neat 
future 


Japan 


While the enemy home province of 


Honshu remained untouched since the 
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Doolittle raid in April, 1942, the Ku- 
riles again were attacked during recent 
weeks. On February 2-3 a couple of 
Catalinas 
Paramushiru its tenth bombing of the 


from the Aleutians gave 
war, and the next day, on February 4, 
Navy planes bombing the Jap base 
were joined by 
shelled it, 
Jap island base, was also bombed from 
19-20, 
enough 


surface units which 
while Shimushu, a nearby 


the air. 
Fleet Air 


Lockheed Venturas to drop five tons 


Again, on February 
Wing Four sent 


of bombs on the two bases. 


Southwest Pacific 


The air war in the New Guinea 
New Ireland-Solomons area during 


February was increased slightly in 
tempo as tar as air losses were con 
cerned, the Japs losing 600 planes 
while Allied losses were only sixty, 
as compared to a Jap loss of 432 planes 
and an Allied loss of seventy-seven 
planes during the first twenty-five 
days of January. But the pay-off was 
Rabaul and 


Kavieng, heretofore defended in earn- 


much more impressive. 


est by Japanese planes, were virtually 
neutralized as Jap air centers. At 
Rabaul, where about 2,000 tons of 
bombs had been dropped to date, Allied 
bombers encountered no interception 
for a whole week late in February, 
and Allied destroyers moved in and 
shelled the area. 
shelled 
toll of Jap planes in a single day was 
taken at Wewak, in the north of New 


Guinea. On February 5 Allied head- 


Kavieng also was 
from the sea. The greatest 


quarters reported a total of eighty Jap 
planes destroyed at that place. With 
Rabaul and Kavieng almost 
lized, air action shifted north into the 


neutra- 


open reaches of the Pacific, where 
Momote airdrome and other targets 
in the Admiralty 


quently bombed. 


Islands were fre- 
Another victory by 
airplanes over Jap surface fleets was 
scored when medium bombers (B-25 
Mitchells firing 75-mm cannon) de- 
stroyed a Jap convoy of twelve ships 
in the Bismarck Sea, near New Han- 
over. The convoy was attempting to 
supply Jap ground forces, which of 
late have been dying in large numbers 


from starvation and disease. 


Southeast Asia 


In Burma Allied planes flew hun- 
dreds of sorties. From January 26 to 
February 25, communiques reported 
twenty-two Allied planes lost and sev- 
enteen Japanese planes destroyed in the 
air. Bombers and strafers supporting 
ground forces in the jungles of Burma 
fly both at night and during the day. 
During one phase of the ground ac- 
tion, Japanese forces isolated a large 














Allied troops but tran 


number of 
port airplanes supplied them with hur 
dreds of tons of food and materiel | 
parachute and direct drop. 


China 


The difficulties of supplying tl 
14th U. S. AAF in China continu 
Therefore the operations under Maj 
General Claire Chennault continue ¢ 
be restricted. A clear understandin; 
of the problem was given recently b 
General H. H. Arnold. He said 
“Every item of equipment necessar 
for the maintenance and operation ot 
our 14th Air Force must be flown int 
That is th 
primary, fundamental fact of our 
present strategy in Asia. It may throw 


China from the outside. 


some light to consider this fact ir 
terms of gasoline alone. In the round 
trip over the Hump between Assan 
and Kunming, the C-87 transport now 
in use can deliver four tons of 100 
octane gasoline. To do so, the airplane 
must consume three and one-half ton 
of the same precious commodity. The 
crews of a heavy bombardment group 
in China must ferry over their own 
gasoline, bombs, replacement parts and 
everything else in their own B-24’s 
(the C-87 is a converted B-24). Be 
fore this bombardment group can go 
on one combat flight, it must make 
four trips over the Hump.” 

General Chennault late in February 
made a statement which had been ex 
pected for a long time by those who 
know him. Commenting on the 
stepped-up air offensive in Europe, he 
was quoted as saying in Chungking 
that the 14th AAF in China could 
accomplish in Japan as much indus 
trial destruction as we have accom 
plished in Germany, but with one 
tenth the amount of air power used 
against Germany. He was quoted as 
explaining that this was due to the 
heavy concentration of 
Japan. In other words a 2,000-ton raid 


industry in 


against Osaka, for example, would de 
stroy ten times as much as a simila: 
tonnage dropped on Hamburg or Ber 
lin. He was not quoted as saying so, 
but we believe Gen. Chennault was 
also thinking about the tremendous 
waste of bombs and aircraft inherent 
in British night bombing tactics, as 
compared with American daylight pin 
point bombing. We personally believe 
our bombardiers can match British re 
sults with one-fifth the amount of 
bombs and airplanes, and we said as 
much in these columns last October 
Now that General Chennault has ex 
pressed himself, we confidently expect 
this to be proved when he obtains 
adequate supplies and materiel to strike 
Japan. * * 
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: ALL persons operating civilian-type aircraft are eligible for priority ratings to 
7 purchase new aircraft equipment. 

n Write our Priority Service, outlining what you need. Complete information on 
nd how to get new equipment (including W.P.B. forms) will be on its way via air- 
"s mail. Remember, the larger the stock of the supplier, the quicker the part reaches 
n the flier. And PAC has the largest stock of aircraft parts for private fliers in the 
world—plus 16 plants to serve you. 

ar Pacific Airmotive is Aviation’s Oldest and Largest Maintenance and Supply 
a Company. A Division of Airplane Manufacturing and Supply. Corporation. 

[ Have your aircraft accessories 
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MAN WITH A HALF WING 


(Continued from page 46) 


Once you have determined these, there 
is little else to worry about.” 

His attitude toward postwar manu- 
facturing problems is very reasonable. 
He feels there will be no problems, 
providing new and better airplanes 
are built. He believes the production 
flow will be reasonable and limited, and 
the man who builds the better airplane 
will get the businesss. 

“A good airplane,” he 
still be worth a lot of money to the op- 
a profit.” 


says, “will 
erator who wants to show 

From an operations standpoint, he 
feels that any transport compeny which 
fails to look at the south, from Miami 
to Texas, is overlooking the bet of a 
lifetime 

“The entrance to South America is 
not Chicago, but Miami, New Orleans, 
Brownsville and other southern points. 
It will be in those spots that we'll find 


real activity.” 
He sees current commercial and 
military types on feeder lines, pas 
and freight rates down due 


senger 
to economies of operation, and valu 
able express and air freight shipments 
of comparatively limited nature. At 
the same time he sees no possible pene 
tration by the airlines into the trans 
portation of large quantities of durable 


goods comparatiy ely low 


possessing 
value and great weight. 
“In the United States, 


have railroads, railroads will continue 


Ww he re we 


to carry low cost, heavy commodities, 
he says. “In countries W here there are 
story will 


no railroads, the probably 


be somewhat different.” 

He adds: 

“The time is coming when we are 
going to have to return to the phi 
maintain 


that, in order to 


ourselves and our living standards we 


losophy 


must products than 


produce better 


any other nation in the world. These 


products must be of low fabrication 


and they must function more 


efhiciently and economically than those 


cost, 


produced by any other country in the 


world. If we do this, we will have 


nothing to fear in the future. 
“I remember that my grandfather, 


and then my father, as they grew 
older, always complained that the 
world was going to the dogs. But it 


continued to progress in spite of their 
pessimism. Whenever I find 
taking that attitude, I just think about 
dad and grand-dad, and I tell myself, 
‘Nerts, Davis.’ ” 

Thereupon he 


myself 


out his spe 
that 
three-mile-long road, and makes an- 
other test of the half wing, the fore- 


gets 


cially rigged car, drives it to 


runner of the new Davis airfoil. 
~ — 
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BOOST FOR BRAZIL 


(Continued from page 29) 


previous training and the courses they 
are taking, the boys are at Yale from 
six to twenty weeks. 

At the Lincoln Army Air Base in 
Nebraska, other Brazilian trainees are 
studying maintennace of fighter and 
pursuit planes under the U. S. Army 
Western Training Command. They 
will spend eighteen weeks learning all 
phases of aircraft fighter repair, as 


well as studying engines, airplane 
structures, hydraulics and instruments. 

The establishment of a Foreign 
Liaison Office and the appointment of 
Lt. Col. Roy P. Ward as 
Liaison Ofhcer, are additional 
steps taken by the AAF Central Train- 


ing Command toward better relations 


I oreign 
two 


with foreign cadets and officers visit 
ing this country. 

Trained in the various branches of 
the air arm, most of the Brazilian boys 
will return to their country as second 
lieutenants in the Brazilian Air Forces, 
while others will remain for advanced 
training. As these return to South 
America, trained fighting men, a real 
united combat front of the Americas 


has been achieved. * *® *® 





COCKPIT RECORDER 
(Continued from page 50) 
they give you practice in co-ordinatior 
of your controls which is necessary fo: 
Did you read the 
“Fundamentals” | 


precision flying. 
sheets from the 
gave you yesterday? 

Student: Yes, I did, sir. 

Instructor: What is the degree of 
bank for a medium turn? 

Student: About 45 degrees, isn’t it? 

Instructor: Well, the book says be- 
tween 30 and 50. With these light 
planes we fly it will be closer to 30, 
If you 
were flying along straight and level, 
and wanted to turn to the right, what 


just about 30 degrees in fact. 


would you do? 

Student: Well, I'd give it right 
rudder and aileron—I mean I'd apply 
co-ordinated right rudder and aileron 
pressure until | the bank, then 
neutralize the controls and hold a lit- 
tle opposite aileron to keep the bank 
from getting steeper. Then to recover 
I’d use left rudder and left aileron. 
You’d turn all right, 


got 


Instructor: 
but you’d sure lose altitude. 


Student: Oh yes—I'd also use 
enough back pressure to hold the nose 
on the horizon. *®* *® *® 





YOU ASKED FOR IT 


(Continued from page 54) 


sea level (such as 2,000, 4,000, or 
6.000 feet). 
Notre 2: For further information 


concerning aids to air navigation, see 
Air Navigation Radio Aids, published 
periodically by the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. 

Norte 3: 


as the aircraft 


Normal trafic will resume 
as soon has landed or 
been accounted for, but in any 


in not more than thirty minutes after 


event 


the approach time last authorized for 
the aircraft and acknowledged by the 
pilot of such aircraft. 


60.28 Crossing a civil airway. Un- 
less otherwise instructed by an airway 
trafhe control center of the Adminis- 
trator, a civil airway must not be 
crossed at an angle of less than 45 
to such airway. 
60.3 Miscellaneous Rules 

Parachute jump rules. A 


person must not make any exhibition, 


60.30 


test, training, or demonstration para- 
chute jump, and no pilot or person in 
command of in flight 
shall permit any such parachute jump, 
unless the jumper is at all times at least 
500 feet and 2,000 feet hori- 
zontally from any cloud formation; 


civil aircraft 


below 


and unless reasonable precautions are 
taken to ascertain that such jump will 
not create undue hazards to other air- 
craft in flight or persons on the ground. 


Air meet rules. An air meet 


be held or conducted, or 


60.31 
must not 
authorized to be held or conducted, 
within the United States unless a 
certificate of waiver covering the ac- 
tivities of such meet is issued by the 
Administrator. All con- 
ducted under authority of such waiver 
must comply with the conditions and 
terms set forth therein. (See Note 4) 

60.32 Certificate of waiver. When 
in the opinion of the Administrator 
(1) the public interest will be best 
served by the non-observance of any 
part of the air traffic rules for a partic- 
ular activity and for a limited period 
of time and (2) such non-observance 
will not adversely affect safety in air 
commerce, a certificate of waiver may 
be issued by the Administrator. 


activities 


60.320 Duration. The duration of 
a certificate of waiver must be limited 
to the period prescribed on such cer- 
tificate, except that it shall immedi- 
ately expire at any time an authorized 
inspector of the Administrator shall 
demand the surrender of such certifi- 
cate after inspection or examination. 

60.4 Definitions. (It is thought 
advisable to delay the final drafting 
of definitions until comments on the 
proposals herein are received.) 

Note 4: Application for a certifi- 
cate of waiver for an air meet should 
be made to the Administrator at least 
fifteen days prior to the proposed air 


meet. * * 
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PRIVATE WINS AWARD 
(Continued from page 27) 
ind other national disasters and al- 
ways be ready to stép into active duty 
in the event of another national emer- 
gency, as they are doing in this war. 
It could be a vast storehouse of man- 
power, planes and parts to make up 
the Reserve Army Air Forces. 

The Civil Air Patrol members who 
have been active should retain their 
present rank as an honorary symbol 
of the good work they have been do- 
ing, not only on active duty but in 
recruiting and training Air Corps 
cadets. 

The Civil Air Patrol might be 
utilized as a clearing house for pilots, 
mechanics and radiomen to obtain jobs 
after the war. Positions open could be 
reported to headquarters. 

Thus the Civil Air Patrol can be a 
force for good even after the war and 
continue to make worthwhile accom- 
plishments so that this nation will not 
be able to forget our members who 
also served and those who died in the 
line of duty in this great war, espe- 


cially since every one was a volunteer 


Plane Builders Like CAP 


Workers it numerous aircraft factories 
throughout the country are contributing 
greatly to the advancement of the Civil Air 
Patrol At Wichita, Kansas, scores of the 
Beech Aircraft ¢ rporation’s men and women 
workers have one of the best CAP squadrons 
we have heard about. Several hundred work 
ers of Bell Aircraft’s huge super-bomber fac- 
tory mear Atlanta, Georgia, are attending 
classes in quarters furnished by the company 
Other industria juadr " forming in 
1umerous local 





(Aeronea photo.) 
NEW AERONCA-BUILT cargo plane, the 
UC-64A, designed and developed by 
Noorduyn Aviation Limited, of Montreal, 
Canada, will be built by the Aeronca Air- 
craft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. The 
largest warplane to be built by Aeronca, 
it has a wing span of fifty-one and one- 
half feet, a 550 hp Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine, a ceiling of 18,000 feet, a maximum 
speed of 160 miles per hour and lands at 
sixty-eight miles an hour. Constructed of 
steel tubing, welded and fabric covered, 
it has a gross weight, including cargo, of 
7,400 pounds and will carry eight pas- 
sengers. The new plane will be the fourth 
Aeronca military plane. 
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CAP LEAGUE FORMED 


Broad and effective assistance to the Civil Air Patrol Cadet Program 
is promised by newly formed League under direction of Thomas H. 


A new organization to secure civilian backing for aviation develop- 
ment in every community, and especially to assist in the Civil Air Patrol 
Cadet program, was announced March 1, by Thomas H. Beck, president 
of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. Known as the Civil Air 
Patrol League, Inc., the new non-profit membership organization was 
explained to the Aviation Writers Association at a luncheon meeting 


in New York City. Beck, one 


of the founders of CAP before Pearl 


Harbor, will serve as chairman of the board, and Frank A. Tichenor, 
publisher of Aero Digest, as president of the corporation. 

The main work of the League at this time will be to aid Civil Air 
Patrol units in the CAP Cadet program by mobilizing the assistance 
of the major civic and public-purpose groups throughout the nation. 
The CAPC program teaches the fundamentals of aviation to young men 


and women of pre-draft age. 


Formation of the League should result in 


the extension of the Cadet program into many additional communities 
where little or no aeronautical activity exists. 


Funds will be collected by 


ranging from $100 annually for “Sponsor’ 
$3 for CAP, and $1 for Cadet members. CAP members and Cadets may 


join, but this is purely optional. 


the League through membership dues, 


members, to $5 for “Regular,” 


While the CAP has been primarily training seventeen-year-old mem- 
bers of the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve and young women ready to join 
the Air WACs, Beck revealed that membership in the CAP Cadets will 
be open to young men and women of fifteen to eighteen. “The consent 
of parents is required for enlistment,” he said, “and it does not involve 


any pledge of military service.” 


While no flight training will be given 


to the Cadets, they will be taken up in planes, with the consent of their 
All local CAP units have been op- 


parents, to get the feel of flight. 


erating on their own without 
federal funds, so that tens 
of thousands of CAP Ca- 
dets have been trained at a 
cost to the government of only 
a few hundred dollars for ap- 
plication blanks, membership 
ecards, and a few simple di- 
rectives. 

Inquiries and applications 
for membership, accompanied 
by check or money order, may 
be addressed to Tom Beck 
(president of Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company), Chair- 
man, CAPL, at the League’s 
temporary office, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y., 
or to Frank A. Tichenor at 
the same address. Members 
will receive an annual card of 
membership, a pin, a periodic 
news letter (no space for sale) 
and such bulletins as may be 
advisable. All are to be indi- 
vidual memberships, no groups 
or corporate memberships are 
permitted. Beck pointed out 
that while it is hoped the en- 
tire CAP personnel will find it 
desirable to join the League, 
such membership is purely 
optional. 

General H. H. Arnold, chief 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
recently expressed his approval 
of the new organization in a 
letter to Beck. A copy of this 
letter is reproduced herewith. 


Tom Beck 





Frank Tichenor 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
MEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 
WASHINGTON 


Pebruary 11, 19kk 


is my belief that tne development of aviation 

ar young people is essential to the 
country both now and duvwing the post- 
» the work which you are now undertaking 
reanitation te direct, guide and assist 
its educational program of avistion 
h of our nation, is sost important. 


hope that the outstanding citisens sho, 

be associated with you in the direction 

» Will be able and willing to give their 

» to the program. The Aray Air Forces stand 
provide any proper assistance and I wish you and those 
i with you every success. 





Sincerely yours, 


Jeneral, U. S. Arey, 
Commanding Jeneral, Aray Air Forces. 
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Man-Hours Per Heavy 
Bomber Slashed to 1/16th 
By Output Efficiency 


} 13 
4 
ad 
x it 
( j 
‘ } 19 " 
weg t 


Anodic Film Makes 
Magnesium Non-corrosive 
For Large-Plane Building 


Postwar plans tor orderly reconversion t 
the manutacture of peacetime products were 
utlined recently by the newly elected of 
ficers of Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Ass 
cltion The association, which numbers about 
00 concert in the Los Angeles area, receive 
their finances from private sources rather tha 
the government Now building about a billior 
dollars worth of parts for mayor aircraft con 
pat the majority of member compan 
ure planning reconversion programs that wil 
cause a minimun ft unen ployment ind little 
disturbance to economy of the coastal regiwor 

l newly elected ofhcers of the Associa 
tion are: T. T. Arden, president Grayson Heat 
Control, re-elected president; vice president 
( l Tanner, president Hard Chrome Er 
neering Company secretary H. G. Bley 


ice president, New Plastic Corporation; treas 
rer, H. (¢ Thomas, president, Clarke Aer 
Hydraulix executive committee: F. W. Wil 


Parts Manufacturers on West Coast Study 
Conversion from War Contracts to Peacetime Work 

















kirchen, vice president, Gay Engineering Cor 
I 
poration; G. W. Stratton, chairman of the 


board, Raymond De-Icer Company; T. I 


Colvin, executive vice president, Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation; Morris Pendleton 
president, Plomb Tool Company Ihe tore 


going are also members of the new board 


of directors which includes: ( | Amick, 
vice president and general manager, Century 
Metalcraft Corporation; Edmond R Doak, 
president, Doak Aircraft Company; Lawrence 
A. Harvey, executive vice president, Harvey 
Machine Company; P. D. Hileman, manager 
Arnold 
lohnson, manager, Aircraft Parts Division 
Weber Showcase and 
ind Hugh I Clary, 


Thompson Products, Incorporated; 


Fixture Company; 


president, Clary Multi 


plier Company Stratton, chairman of a 
pecial committee on contract termination 
matters, was also elected chairman of the 
public relations committee which will carry 


m that work 





4 ( i San Diego pla t I 
adewa develope 1 recently i con 
" I Wor Texas, divisi 


Engineers Discuss New 
Aircraft Engine Plans 


New titary uircrat it“ « | " 
ne “w discussed i i ua 
eting of ¢ Engine Te vical Committe f 
\ rutica (ha D tr ¢ rs ind 


I wa Depa t t he Acronautica 
umber, presided a neeting, attended | 
neineering kecutiy of aircratt engine ¢ ? 
panies ind representatives if Mater 
Command, Air Service Command, Acronautical 


Board, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and Nava 


Tennessee Aircraft Co., 
Acquired by General 


General Aircraft Corporation, Astoria, | | 


us acquired the Tennessee Aircraft Company 
f Nashville, Tenn., H. J. Maynard, Jr., pres 
lent of General Aircraft, announced recently 
Tennessee Aircraft, which will remain under 
direction t Lewis | Reisner president 
idds an aluminum alloy tabricating unit 
General Aircratt’s glider manufacturing tac li 


Prior to the war, General Aircratt manu 


factured Skytarer aircratt, and are now n 
gaged 1 glider production tor the Army \ 
Force Reisner prior to his formation f 
I ICSSCE Aircraft wa general n va) t 
Fairchild Aircraft Corporation Haverstow! 
ind the ‘Sts Arr if Compa 
Larger Quarters for 
. . 

Harding Devices, Inc. 

I x periment al and testing laboratories I 
Harding Devices, Inc., have moved into large: 
juarters and are now located at 4412 Lovers 


Lane, Dallas, it was announced by Jack Hard 


ng, president His brother, William G. Hard 


ing, is now associated with the firm whic! 
has been developing a new type Vv alve tor air 
cratt Jack Harding is well known to the 
industry is an cnginect and invent ble was 


i member of the crew making the first success 


tul flight sround the world in Dk uelas tlving 


boats mm 1924 






Taylorcraft Expanding 
Factory Facilities 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation Alliance 
Ohio, has begun construction to increase it 


, , 
manufacturing tacilities and enable the con 


pany to consolidate its operations, now scat 


, , 

ered in four locations in Alliance, in additior 
the main plant The construction program 

ll ) 

which will increase present ftloor space by 

» 1 4 

+,.000 square feet, includes erection of a new 

wing, 108 feet wide by 630 teet long, to b 

idded to the west side of the main factory 

building, and 1 6,400-square-tfoot double 


ingar, on which construction has begun. The 
idditional factory space is to be used for 


ter planes 


fabricating parts tor bomber and fig! 
under subcontract in addition to productior 


t Taylorcraft L-2 liaison observation planes 


Boeing Again Increases 
Production of Fortresses 


Delivery of Boeing Flying Fortresse to the 
Army \ r Forces during January was in 
creased eight per cent over December de 


liveries, ofhcials of Boeing Aircraft Company 
announced recently, adding that January was 


deliveries 


4 


the fifth straight month that B 
ave been upped. December output was 92 per 
cent higher than the preceding January, and 


thus, ofhcials pointed put, production of the 
bombers has been more than doubled over 





1 year ago 


5000th Plane Finished 
by Chance Vought 


C hance Vought Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft) Corporation, Stratford, Conn. re 
cently delivered its 5,000th urplane since the 


founding of the company in i91 The plane 
in F4U-1 Corsair fighter was delivered to the 
Navy In 1943 Chance Vought completed its 


2,000th F4l 


Fisher in B-29 Project 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors ts 
building major assemblies ind parts tor three 
assembly plants engaged in production of the 
new Superfortress for the Army, E. F. Fisher, 
veneral manager, recently disclosed Fisher 
stated also that eight of the company’s plants 
n Michigan and Ohio are contributing to the 


superbomber manutacturing program 
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Plastic Tooling Society 
Formed by Aircraftsmen 


e National Society of Plastic Tooling was 
ganized by representatives of five mayor 
stern aircraft firms at New York City 
y in February The new organization, 
ch is holding its charter membership open 
invited West Coast and other industrial 
ea participation, has as its aim to bring 
ther the men responsible for the develop 
of “plastic tooling” as a recognized pro 
t1on) =process and to further its develop 
ent by a free exchange of ideas. Delmar 
Anderson, superintendent ot production plan 
x and tool design for the Buffalo plants 
f Curtiss-Wright Corporation, was elected 
resident. Other ofhcers are: Thomas A. Her 


ert superintendent of plastic, plaster and 
indry departments in the Allentown, Pa., 
unt of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor 
poration, vice president; Harry W. Tompkins, 
Curtiss - Wright, Buffalo, secretary; and 
arles H. Miller, Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
reasurer Other participating companics are 
rummat Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
i tl Glenn | Martin Company. Com 
1es t ndividuals interested in the aims 

1 objectives f the Society, eligibility re 
rements of ther data should address in 

rie Harry W Tompkins, Public and 


ternal Relations, Curtiss-Wright, Buffalo 5 


Automatic Conveyor Speeds 
Final Assembly on B-26’s 


\ cw hutomatic ena conveyor systen 
has cut t | iit ! time required 
the h assembly ime and cut man 

10Wwe required Tf the peration trom sixty 
x to SIX ma urs us been installed wu 
é e curve f the final assembly lin 

B-26 Marauder mecium bombers at The 

l Martin Company Formerly th 

ratwr was a combination of nanual and 

i w first eigl ships nearest com 

tion moved Dy tractor wit! two men in 

acl crew und =the ther nine ships moved 
nanually by crews of seven men each. Under 

w set-up, a 1,320-foot conveyor chain 
as installed in a channel dug several inches 
ywn in the final assembly floor It is pow 


ed by a fifteen hp. engine, which has an 


lectric voltage of 440 The motor pulls 
bout 225 tons of Marauders and dollies and 

cr equipm nt SIXTty tect if three minutes 
Formerly, this operation quired six minutes 


} 


Wins “E”’ Award 


Erco Radi Laboratories, Inc Hempstead 
N Y nanufacturers of custon radio com 
nunications equipment recently received the 
Army-Navy I award for excellence in war 

duction 


SAE Forms Air Transport 
Engineering Committee 


An SAI Air Transport Engineering Ax 


ty Committee has been rganized to facili 

ate co-operative solution of airline engineer 
£ »blems, the Society of Automotive En 
ers ann unced recently The committec, 
which is SAE’s eleventh professional activity, 
aided by William Littlewood, engineering 

ce president American Airlines, Inc., Jack 


m Heights, N. Y Other members of the 
committee are: vice chairman, Thomas Wolfe, 


Western Air Lines, Inc., Los Angeles; meetings 


urman, Charles Froesch, Eastern Airlines, 
Inc., N. ¥ nembership chairman, H. D 
Hookstra, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


Washingtor D. ¢ \ G Ainsley Sinclair 
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Refining Co., East Chicago, Ind.; Peter Alt 
man, Detroit, Mich.; A. L. Beall, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J.; A. W 
Dallas, Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Col. Harold R. Harris, 
Air Transport Command, Washington, D. ¢ 
J. A. Herlihy, United Air Lines Transport 
Corp., Chicago; K. O. Larson, Northwest Air 
lines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; Harold R. Porter, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, Naval Air 
Transport Service, Washington, D. C.; Hum 
phrey Toomey, Pan American Airways system, 
Miami, Fla.; and Edward Turner, Civil Aero 
nautics Board, Washington, D. ¢ 


NAA Sells Salvage Retail 


A retail salvage sales business is run by the 
North American Aviation plant at Englewood, 
California. Items such as garbage cans (made 
from five-gallon paint cans), plywood (in 
good condition but not usable in the plant), 
files, plexiglass, barrels, gallons of tan enamel 
(the most expensive item—$1.00), lumber in 
narrow widths, boxes filled with sawed ends 
for firewood, synthetic sponges and kegs of 
used nails are picked up by employes and 
the public tor anything from a dime to a 
dollar. When minor flaws or lack of need 
make the goods unfit for use in the plant, the 
materials are sent to salvage, where parts 
which have no use are destroyed and the rest 


offered for sale 


New Research Group 


Formation of Aviation Associates, aviation 
research consultants, has been announced by 
. Rasmussen, director At present the 
new company has developed 1 postwar Avia 


tion sales training course for sales personnel, 


ind are doing research and survey work in 


connection with applications tor new uf 
carrier routes and on the use of vitamin pro 
grams in the industry Members of the staff 


include, in addition to Rasmussen, formerly 
uirline trafhc, publicity and operations execu 
tive, D. H. Colcord, in charge of postwar 
sales engineering; V. J. Sweeney and G. R 
Higgins, sales engineering consultants Col 
cord is presently director of Haskell-Oberlin 
Company of Marengo, Ill The main ofhce of 
Aviation Associates is located at 664 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago I1, Ill, and a 
branch ofhce, under the direction of Higgins, 
at 510 Camp Street, New Orleans. The staff 
is being enlarged to include experts in air 
port planning, production engineering, plant 
layout, aircraft and equipment distribution, 


and market analyses Rasmussen added 


Tiny Electric Motor 
Turns 120,000 Rpm’s 


An electric motor yperating at 120,000 
revolutions ‘per minute has been built and 
tested by General Electric. The motor was de 
veloped for application to internal grinding 
machines used to finish grinding small holes, 
and in driving small drill chucks for drilling 
tiny holes in soft metals, using drills one 
thirty-second inch in diameter and less. With 
normal voltage applied at 2,000 cycles, the 
new motor reaches full speed in less than a 
second It is rated three horsepower and 
weighs seven pounds, compared to the standard 
three-hp, 1800-rpm motor which weighs 105 
pounds. Tests the motor has passed success 
fully include eight-hour continuous runs at 
rated horsepower and grinding Tests with a 
tiny grinding wheel mounted directly on the 


motor shaft 





CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 








WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR B-24 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation’s 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 
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SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 


WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per- 
Deo not reveal 
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PROPELLERS OF SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE /MFG.C0.—; 
\ Mo, . ~ 


e 15 Years of Propeller Production 
« Cdlibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency 


REPAIR SERVICE 


© For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
e 2-7 Days at the Factory 
e CAA Authorized Station 


MPANY 


.\CTURING CO 


« Constructed for Lasting Service . 
\- 


FAHLIN MANU! 











SUBSIDIES? Yes, we believe in subsidizing the Red Cross with 
private money. We urge you to comtritucte te this 


life-saving organization. 
THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Kansas City, Kan. 





378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, Texas Tulsa, Okla. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Littelfuse Ad 
vances include 
electric weld 
ing of Side 
Terminals 





Side terminals made integral with inside of shell by electric 
welding insure better conductivity and strength for added re- 
sistance to severe heat and vibration. Illustration and cutaway 
show strong body of molded black bakelite, insulating and pre- 
venting corrosion and shorts —positive Fuse Grip permitting full 
visual shock-proof inspection. Knob that pulls and holds fuse. 
Special Grip that prevents fuse from dropping out. Fuse can be 


taken from knob only by hand. 
SEND FOR B/P AND ENGINEERING DATA 
isk for sample s. 


See how the New Littlefuse Extractor Posts are adapted to vour product. Littelfuse 
makes fuses for every instrument use, silver-plated Beryllium Fuse Clips Signal- 


ette non-shatterable signal indicators, Fuse Panels, etc. Write 


LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


200 Ong St., El Monte, Calif. 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Greater strength, safety o 
ease of fuse removal 
and replacement, with 


Cutaway view of Lit- 

telfuse Extractor Post 

No. 1075 exemplifies 

new construction, with 

side terminal electri- 
cally welded. 















TYPE 3 a ere 
: - b—4A-=— 4 


as. 




















































= Dia. lG ENERAI DIMENSIONS Vhread Wr 
Cat For Type Mtg. | ; Size per C Use with Fuses (Applications) 
No Fuse | Hole | A B a ee in Lbs. 
| 7s ee F ~ . Tr | = “ry | “- oe et me 
} 1075- SAG | 3 : 2% 2% 12 @ | 4-24 3.2 Radios, auto radios, amplifiers, fractional h.p. motors, magnets, 
1075-F4 3 AG ‘ le ~ 3 , ‘ yA | % 4 3.13 control circuits, relays, rectiliers, plate circuita, etc 
1087-S* | 8 AG 3 o 2% 2%/1 ya 34 Me 241 3.34 Meters and delicate instruments, Radio “B” circuits, thermo- 
— couples, test equipment, small rectifier and power tubes, and for 
1087-Ft | 8 AG 1 % 26 3 | 1% 2 | “— 24 | 3.2 general instrument protection 
*Screw -driver operated. Underwriters’ specifications, tFinger operated. 


AIRCRAFT AND OTHER LITTELFUSE EXTRACTOR POST TYPES 


DP of «~ 


No. 1062 
No. 1074 8 A G Fusible - 1212 
8 A G attaches binding post for 4A . ‘Aircraft 
to meter binding high class equip- Screwdriver oper- 
posts, flat type ment. Essence of ated. Underwriters’ 
multi range meters. pearl knob. Specification 
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1212-8 No. 1212-C No. 1245 
4 a & Aircraft. 4A G Aircraft. Mounting for re- 
Same as No. 12/2 Similar to mount- newable Hi-Amp 
but with finger- "— No. 1212, but fuse links, 40 to 
operated knob. ront-mounted. 150 amps. 





















A new and different 
Flight Instructor and 


This book hows the ne 
of eights Her 
methods of flight instruc 


serie 


instructor examinatior 


by 
CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Author of 
“Radio & Instrument Flying,” Etc. 





bound in blue leatherett« 
$4.00 postpaid or C.O.D 


overed ij the last ectix 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


‘ 


hook » must for ever 
a hook needed by every 
tudent Printed with the new easy-to-read 
ind with sll flight maneuver fully illustrated 


“ series of turns 


e will be found standard 
tion with explanations of 


flight maneuver in primary intermediate 
lvar d training 
Other new feature ide flight examiners 
d methods f grading A new ection covers in- 


ormation concerning Load Factors lypical flight 


multiple choice” 


” ik0 pages handsomely 
vith gold letters Price 






OTHER OUTSTANDING AVIATION BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: tructor Rating Excellent for class 
New Aeronautica raining” fully ork Covers Navigation, Meteorology 
' ' nultiple choice examina Aircraft and Theory of Flight, Engines 
: with rift off-course and alternates nd Civil Air Regulation 1943 Editior 
rport probler plotted and lution $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 
ver ( mmer i examination ire 
hown it arate tion of the bool GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: 
Naviga t Meteorology Aircraft, Ex Contair Multiple Choice examina- 
ine und CAR ered Just published tor n Navigatior Meteorology Aj 
th edit niy $3.00 postpaid, or raft and Theory of Flight, Engines 
C.O.D ind CAR Nomenclatures and aviatior 
lictionary in bach f book It's new 
RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING ind different Something you cannot 
by Charl 4. Zweng, Instructor, | Ss afford t be without $3.00 postpaid 
Air Corps Ne o4 Edition covering Or it may be purchased in combinatior 
A mportar material Written esp t} Ground Instructor for $5.00 
ially » prepa the pilot for goverr 
n an itior for instrument NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept f 
rating Rad Telephone Permit ir Commerce type) is necessary for all 
ided with Meteorology, Radio-Orienta problems involving drift, let-down and 
tior et-dow ff-course and alternate ff irse including alternate airport 
tirport problem Only $4.00, postpaid problem May be used when taking 


xaminatior ( 
A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Air 
at Engine Mechanics. Can you instructior nly 
pa our written test? Send for ne 


i1iz book overing Airplanes, Engines 


eatherette Navigs 


omplets with large 
atior Note t00k ind 


24.00 


postpaid 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Meda! Edi- 


ind Mechanic Civi Air Regulatior tion) includes meteorology just 

6 page f y illustrated, with new ished. $3.54 

nultiple et ce examinatior questior 

Only $3.00, postpaid or C.O0.D METEOROLOGY: New edition for pi 
ots by Lieut Commander Halpine 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz $2.75 postpaid or C.0O.D 

text covering the ype of the new mu 

tiple choice examination for flight ir SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 

tructor rating Illustrated with dia TION by P. V H. Weems and E A 

gram $3.00 postpaid, or C.O.D Link Ir $3.00 postpaid 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- 

the student preparing for “Ground I: PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 


~NEW LITERATURE 


type 









National Screw Machine Products 
Association, 13210 Shaker Square, Clew 
land. Ohio, has dev loped a Training Manual 
On-the-Job Instruction of Screw Machin 
Personnel.” This Manual represents the culmi 
nation of two years’ intensive work by the 


issociation on manpower problems It 1s A 


107-page book and the cost is $2.00 per copy 

Airplane Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation, Manufacturing Division, 6853 
Lankershim Blud., North Hollywood, Cali 
fornia, has released a new catalog of service 
tools for Hamilton Standard Propellers. Ask 


} 


for Catalog “H” on your firm letterhead 


The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has issued a 
new catalog of technical books, giving date of 
publication of each book and full table of 


contents. Free on request 


Pesco Products Co., 1/610 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, is distributing an attrac 
tive new booklet that will be valuable to any 
product designers working witt problems ot 
fluid motion. It is titled Pressurized Power 


& Controlled Flow 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., [40 Ceda 
St. New York 6, N. Y., offers a sixteen-page 
booklet describing life-saving developments 
tor guarding our men of the ky Free on 


request Ask for Winged (vylinder 


George S. May Business Foundation, 
111 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinoi 
has made i comprehensive study ot what 
nanagement can really do to reduce absentee 
ism The result has been issued i 1 twenty 


cight-page illustrated booklet 








“Important Announcement” 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING 


A new book 


The publishers announce the publication of a new book by 


Charles A. Zweng and Allan C 
PILOT RATING. 

This book is designed to serve the need of all 
preparing for the government examination for 
Pilot Rating 


Subjects covered include: Air Navigation an 


Zweng—AIR 


TRANSPORT 


pilots who are 
Air Transport 


d Instruments; 


navigation facilities on civil airways; Radio orientation and 


navigation by radio; Aeronautical meteorology, 


casting, sequence reports, upper winds, icing 


character of fronts, CAR pertinent to Airline 7 


Rating, including Air Carrier Regulations. 


Fully illustrated, price $4.00 postpaid or C. O. 


including fore 
conditions, and 
Transport Pilot 


D 











PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
1202! Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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PARACHUTES 


by J. FLOYD SMITH 


An interesting and informative volume 
by J. Floyd Smith. international para 
chute authority and inventor of the fre 
ty pe chute (Lovers entire field on de 
velopment, manufacture use 
and maintenance of parachutes. Vital 
lacts for flvers parachute rig 

ground crews, instructors, schools, flving 


schools and aviation eveculives 


Get your copy today. oN 


{t Your Book Store 
or Direct fron 


Publisher Postpaid 











THE PYNE-DAVIDSON CO. 
Publishers 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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FEW PRODUCTS 


. High Altitude Brush Failure Remedied 


* developed by Nationa Carbon Company, Inc Cleveland. is a 
= f brush grades with a range to co ver rotating electrical equip 
| t used or uircraft at altitudes from sea level to high levels and 
humidity areas. Said to protect the electrical equipment through 
- ntire range of flight, the new material was produced by applying 
mpregnating t tments t tandard brush grades According 
ly ts, t ‘ “ gredient " capable f maintaining a protective 
nin < ? tator ind slip rings I dry nitrogen and it 
tw t limeters of n cury 
sk 
. . > 
Hydraulic Shut-off Vaive is Automatic 
pes ' 
A new automatic safety shut-off valve for urplane hydraulic sys 
: commonly known as “hydraulic fuse has been announced by 
, Alco Valve Ci St. Loui manufacturers of automatic yntrol 
: Knowr us type HF40 and designed for the conventional 
une system as a means of preventing loss of hydraulic fluid from 
ne t aused by gunfire, fatigue cue to vibratx 
Pi i 1 2 single unit for each four-way 
* ydraulic system on th plane 
Conductive Rubber Boot for Propellers 
, A new anti-ice boot for propeller blades is now being manufactured 
Goodyear which is said also to be able to protect airplane propellers 
sand and eavier ybjects trom damage Using a synthetic 
w hic < luct electri \ the new boot weighs about i 
n, und per Diade The core is a thin sheet of synthetic rubber con 
cting electricity and is bordered for the entire elneth of each edge 
at y thin wire conductor The portion cemented to the propellers 
ing ed " g la f fabric and enother layer of 
thetic rubber t provid ibrasive resistance The boot can be 
talled by two men on new airplane or ones already in use 





DARNELL 


Casters 


Reduce Floor Wear 
to a minimum, 


Increase efficiency 
of employees. 






Save Eliminate wracking 


hme of equipment. 


DARNELL 


CORPORATION, LTD. 


ee ee ee ee 


DARWELL 36 NW. CLIN TOWN, CHICAGO 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
MAWUAL 
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brave deeds in the upper air 


The name “IRVIN” on the harness means the 
chute is produced in an Irvin Factory with 
over 23 years’ experience and skill in chute- 
making. 


Literature can be had by school or training 
executives for the asking. Address Main 


Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE CATERPILLAR CLUB 


Founded in 1920. There is only one qualification for a life member- 
ship: in an emergency men and women who have saved their lives 
with Irvin Air Chutes. The word CATERPILLAR and representa- 
tion of a caterpillar are registered trade-mark features of Irving 
Air Chute Co., Inc. We are anxious that the records of the Club 
be kept as complete as possible in the Club Register and members, 
upon enrollment, will receive a caterpillar token with the name 
inscribed thereon. Communicate with our Main Office. 














IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.., Inc. 


1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8 N. Y. 
Southern Representative: 
LEON McKENNON, 4347 Levers Lane, Dallas 5, Texas 
Other Factories in United States, Canada and England 


ik Chast 


SERVING THE | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | NATIONS’ AIR | SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES | 
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Wilson Resigns as NAA 
Head; Enyart Is Successor 


( R \ t Nat 
\ " \ 40. 1 
i edit 
N Y H t Willa 
K I I i it) 
wa t j xpired 
i | Eastl wa 
I p n 
\ . . ‘ 1 art 
" k H sy i i 
, AA : he 
" ‘ \ 
WW I ig 1 
i ! < i i 
" " A I " preside 
S j \ | ved a } 
! i it i 
i i tt : d i 1 
. >. 
Lea Bill Stymied; 
McCarran Prepares One 
I ted and his y contro 
Lea Avia B let y ( 
H I ( ‘ 
’ i 1 w 
ma Mea bh } 
Met i wa irat 
" t Lea Bill 
" CAA a ul 1 
j " Vic A n \ 
i i K 
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Ryan Photo.) 
NEW FINAL ASSEMBLY building at Ryan 


Aeronautical Company's growing San 
Diego operation is shown here. In fore- 
ground are large-plane wing panels and 
behind them are Ryan's unique production 
jigs and specialized equipment. The new 
unit was erected under Navy supervision. 
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with jurisdiction over U. S. owned and op 


erated global and foreign air lines. The Senator 


ilso would prohibit surface carriers trom 


| ) 
muscling in m scheduled air transportation 


Towers Second in 


Command of Pacific 


Vice Admiral John H Towers, USN, 
pioneer Navy airman and formerly chief of 
Jureau of Aeronautics, wa ippointed 
Deputy Commander in Chief, Pacific Ocean 
Areas, by the Navy recently Admiral Towers 
will be second in command to Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the Pacific 


has been in charge of traiming 


Fleet Towers 
ind administration of all Naval aviation in the 
Pacific for the past year and a half, and Vic« 
Admiral John H. Newton, whom he succeeded, 
was assigned tf the South Pacific Force 1s 


Deputy Commander 


Injection Carburetors for 
Small Planes Perfected 


A new series f aircraft injection arbure 

“ un ce-ftree charact K 

T ifyz vp l i nc mbat pian na 

ar dev ped f use nall a plane en 

ul Zt pow Frank ¢ Mock 

t f r ring t Stromberg 

rburetor divisor ot Bendix Aviation Cor 

poration innounced The new smaller PS 

c ar ne pr duced I r Arn ’ AY 

f ase helicopter Mock 

a a w Strombers ion ca 

t 1 Darrel unit ind ir De 
lapted t pdr itt dow Ira? 

ntal Pp A) rc ire }uIpped 

w 1 vicut perated ingle-diaphragm ac 

iti p { und a combinat manual 

xt « t ind id cut-off, Mock nd 


British Magazine Gets 
Away With B-29 Data 


The British weekly, Flight, on December 
received only last n mth in our ithees 

if unassuming little item under the head 
neg America New Bombers 


mprehensive description of the Boeing B-29 


published 1 


Super Fortress Such details have been wit! 


Dimensions 14 tt 


1759-sq. tt. wing area Engines: Four Wright 


] , 
Cyclone Duplex engines of 2,000 hp each 


driving a three-bladed airscrew 


Air Postage Hiked 


Effective March 26, domestic ur mail 


, , 
postage will be increased from 6 cents to 


8 fraction thereot The 


the recently idopted 


cents per ounce 

cl inge was effected by 
1944 tax bill Foreign air mail rates remain 
ge, 


unchanged Due to the paper short post 


ithees have been idvised continue selling 
their stocks of existing stamps, which will be 


disposed of before the new denominations are 


printed 











National Airlines Gets 
Florida-New York Route 


An extension of National Airlines’ Miam 
Jacksonvill 
to New York was authorized February 21 b 
the Civil Aeronautics Board At the san 


time, Eastern Air Lines was 


Tampa-Jacksonville route from 


suthorized t 
operate between Tampa and Miami and West 
Palm Beach as an intermediate point on Na 
tM nal Airlin s route between those points 
The same order granting the extensions denice 
the applic ition ot Se iboard Airw avs tor iu 
thority to establish an additional service be 
tween New York and New Orleans and New 
York and Miami, and also denied Pennsylvan 
Central Airlines 


service between Rocky Mount, North Cari 
| 


ipplic ation to provide lox ’ 


lina, and Charleston, South Carolina, and 


Fastern Air Lines’ application for service be 
tween New York and Miami along the coastal 
route Colomial Airlines ipplication for " 
route be ween New York and Nassau Via 
( harleston is now under 4 nsider ition in i 
consolidated proceeding involvir Z ill ipplica 
tions tor service between the United States 


the Caribbean and Latin America 


Army Ferry Crews 
Shown Piggy Back 
P-38 by Mattern 


immie Mattern, Lockheed test pilot wh 
| } 


was the first person to fly solo around tl 

world, has been on a tour of Army Air Force 
installations, ncluding Ferry Command sta 
tions, familiarizing crews with the use of the 
piggy back” P-38 for instruction Mattern’s 
demonstrations consist of a complete cockpit 
check, a take-off at about 100-mph, climb 


10,000 fect at in ile 1 minute and many other 


maneuvers on ne and two engin ncluding 


landings. He keeps up a continuous “chatter 


1 


' 
over the radio, thoroughly explaining the 


P-38's teatures Veteran combat pilots who 
1 . 

flew P-38's overseas and who ar now on terry 
duty said the preey back demonstrations were 


of great value even to them 


Buick Adds Another Engine 


Buick Division of General Motors Corpora 
tron 1s tooling up to manufacture a new cargo 


of the Pratt & Whitney Twin 


Row Wasp type The engine, a_ fourteen 


plane engine 


cylinder radial developing 1,200 horsepower, 

comparable in most parts with the Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830-43 engine, now being mass 
produced by Buick for the Liberator bomber 
program The new production will be carried 
} nm the plants in Flint, Mich., ind in Mel 
rose Park, Ill., ul whicl the bomber engines 


ire manutactured 





(Waco Photo.) 


CG-13 SUPER GLIDER is the Army Air 
Forces’ newest motorless transport. De- 
signed by Waco Aircraft Company, its 
capacity has not been revealed, but it 
will carry more passengers than a twenty- 
one-place DC-3 airliner. Its nose is more 
streamlined than that of the CG-4A fif- 
teen-place glider. 
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Datla An Air show is about to pop in 
dallas such as one we have never seen. It will 
! ind a preview tft wha w ire 
xp t company and a er al r 
\“ K hey are a “ king very 
1 nn ed “ ney »” will be 
, \ View pol MA i Wy | ire 
t 1 Howeve 1 i t N eceived 
fron er an Steadha Acker 

e Birmingha Ack whi assur 
fa uinty that w be a good 

“ Spor ea ft Dallas a : 

will be held at Mustang Airport April 28, 29, 
yea Many mopar ave received 

ati w aun RSVP and accepted wit 

1 t 1 r tne ind 
iv ri p | k } “ i will ke p 

| y 1 way ime her 

i oe ary t bonds 
will be i ducational atta ind we 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


NEW AVIATION SUPPLY CATA- 
LOG YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
FLYING SUITS JACKETS HEL- 
METS, GOGGLES, CAPS, COMPUT- 
ERS PROTRACTORS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INSIGNIA, EMBLEMS AND 


OTHER INTERESTING 
ICAL ITEMS 


ROY PARIS 


SUPPLY MAN FOR THE AIRMAN 
BOX 6000, DALLAS, TEXAS 


AERONAUT- 











FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
aon-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
i-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8”-10" and all 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
eolids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators at lewest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 


SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 


ROB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna 

















will see to it that all our friends attend be- 
cause we would not like to have more informa- 
tion on certain subjects than our friends. Not 
that we ever have. 

Also we have never believed in tipping, but 
this is one time we are going to break the 
rule and tip you off to three things, pro 
viding you take tips of this nature. One is 
about the room and meals situation. You can 
find at Lou Foote’s Airport a very nice setup 
for sleeping and eating along with the usual 
airport activities. He has some of the best 
double deckers we have seen for sleep, com 
plete with showers, which is like getting a 
War Bond free in these times. So you can fly 
in, store your plane or have it fixed if it needs 
such, get a meal or a rest and anything you 
can’t find there they will know where it can 


x found, up to a poin 
be f i, upt | t 

Another tip is about Morris Jacobs, who has 
opened a specialty shop for fixing, and we mean 
engines. By getting in touch with us you 
can get his address but it will cost you one 
soda with ice 

The last is regarding one airport called 


Clearview, which is now owned by Mrs 


Harold Volk of this city, and is open for 





PREPARE FOR YOUR 
WRITTEN EXAMS 


Use our typical Multiple Choice Quiz 
Tests — Our prices may be higher than 
others, but we guarantee satisfaction 
and results or your money refunded— 
Commercial & Private—A&E—Ground 


Instructor — Flight Instructer—Instru- 
ment & Radio (includes Radio Tele- 
phone) — $10.00 each for the above 


guaranteed quiz tests. 


Turman 


Box 265, East St. Louis, Illinois 








business. It is located at what was formerly 
Hampton Airport. 

Birmingham, Ala. . . . Col. Heinie Deer 
wester, U. §. Army Air Forces, was scheduled 
to speak on his adventures as an instructor and 
other military duties down Argentine way, at 
a luncheon of the Birmingham Aero Club, ac- 
cording to Margaret Simpson, chairman. 

The Colonel is a luncheon capture indeed. 


Beaumont, Texas George Clay sent us 


a picture of C. B. Locke, president of the 








W. T. S. SHIPS 


WHEN...AS and IF 


these planes are released 
for private use, we will 
finance 


your purchase. 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS NOW 
Write, Wire or Phone 


TOM COLLINS 


Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Telephone Central-3626 
1601 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Dallas |, Texas 


.. Plan Jo Wse.. 
AIRPLAN 


INC. 

















A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM LOU FOOTE 


We have completed our flight and ground training of Army, Navy and Marine 


flight students and now return 100% 


Leann te Gly 


to CIVILIAN and PRIVATE aviation. 


AT OUR NEW AND ULTRA MODERN AIRPORT * 
12 Miles South of Dallas on Highway 77, Beckley Road 


Enroll in our School for Private, Commercial or Instructor Course 


e@ Elementary Flight Instruction 
@ Secondary Flight Instruction 


@ Advanced and Acrobatic Instruction 


e@ Horsepower Ratings 


e Flight Instructor Ratings 


e@ Charter Trips 
e Gas, Oil and Servicing 
e Aircraft and Engine Overhaul 
by Certificated Mechanics 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT — ALL ON ONE FIELD 


*w All-Weather Airport with hard-surfaced runways and four large hangars .. . Sky 


Coffee Shop and Cafe Sky 


town students Modern student 


service 


**You Start Flying the Day You Arrive’ 


‘barracks”™ 


Hotel for transient pilots and out-of- 


classrooms, parachute loft and parachute 
Flight Students’ “Ready Room” 


LOU FOOTE Plying Seruice 


**Piper Cub Distributor’’ 


Write, wire or come to 


LOU FOOTE AIRPORT 


PHONE W-1131 P. O. Box 368 
(Dallas, Texas) 


Lancaster, Texas 
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Beaumont Flying Club, giving him a « 





tract for a free flying course deal It 


volves a contest of a countrywide search 


the oldest student pilot material in those par 

o 
2 So far the winner is a mere seventy, and 
e will be interested in how he does in ¢ 


Skyfarer.” Also from B town came Jimr 
Marshall to tell us that he is looking f 


MAKE “MUSTANG” YOUR PORT OF CALL | ""*!« plans owners please no 








Bryan, Texa Madge N. Wallace is t 
pretty mew registrar it Cardwell = Flig 
LOVE FIELD MUSTANG FIELD* Academy and tells us that their field 
Hangar 10 N. W. Highway at Abrams been designated as base for planes which » 
Pr. oO. Bex Ne P. O. Bex No. 348. S. M. I fly in the Texas Forest Patrol, a service wl 
| Phone D-4-2365 Phone T-3-2878 will help save the forests of Texas. It i 
elias Benes Delles. Texas branch of CAP which the flying fire fight 
really go for, and very busy Also Coult 
Field has a new dope room which its v 
popular with people who are not dopes, b 
having planes in need of a recover b Dope 


Love Field For: Mustang Field For: 


important thing 





@ Ma @ Gas—73 and 80 Oct. Kansas Cit Missou by Mar 
> ha e Oil | Melcher Blaine M. Tuxhorn, operator otf 
i—10 to 60 Wt. hotel at DeSoto, Kansas well remember 
@ Re e Storage in Kansas City as one of our eteran fly« 
c " He invented and patented the air cargo pick 
@ Maintenance i Lt : j * 
device whic is now being used in par 
ai. pier @ Minor Repairs the natior Recently ( ipplied for a 
¢ ' 
service ‘ ther patent, and if it granted a headac 
© Flight & Ground will be eliminated. His idea is to apply pow 
5.4 eli ates de iy pov 
” : School Inst i if “ « xed tak ft ind 
put the w eel urplanc i ine gears i 
motion before landing 
+ \ ive a Aviat Advisory Board” t 
© 
work closely wit ir May cm & C ros 
‘ . i nN i Ont cr met Der if Rus ell Ar 
Robert R. Leste Donald D. D ik 
Know sor 
What t A 1 tror I a? | Wo 
* \) 
Land at Mustang Sicanda dink alh-wan ales @ - 
I e, N Not 
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Southeast — Birmingham Southwest — Fort Worth 
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Link Course Offered by 
Pennsylvania Commission 


P \ » Aecronauti Commussio1 
I k Instrument Training Pro 
f Pennsylvania pilots 
it ill time basis 
week for hree weeks, wit! 
f from three to .five indi 
it ipplicants must have 
f certified time, be 
: 8 & imun 
. CAA in t 
} ity | } 1 
r the ate nangat (75th Wing Photo.) 
Ha State Airport, New Cumber The Wichita, Kansas, CAP Cadet Squadron are studying the new “teeter-totter” method 
Pa. W 1 tir brained b of artificial respiration perfected by Captain L. K. Zimmer, Kansas Wing Flight Surgeon, 
v xp arte! from an early British invention. Lt. Fred Arst, medical officer of the Wichita Group, is 


in charge of instruction in the new method, using specially designed portable equipment 
built by Lt. Elmer Sites. 


Ihe ( ib members are making plat to nander ind a Group 2 at Kansas City with 
;, use a Taylorcratt and Aeronca Super Lt Kirk McFarland as Group Commander 
I . 
( et Plans for the new St. Louis school call for 
H \ tr ( pany it Culver 
courses in forty-two military and aviation sub 
Calif 1 CAP ber At 


Hughes | cj, Lieutenant Colonels, Suh! jects 


\ me Wing Commanders recently pt Roadable Plane 
( Cl mt oon s c OSS ite 


CAA CAI I 1 I tena Colonels ar M Pa 
( \ Regu rso Oklahoma: Wm. I A nderso Penn Attendants at a service station at Haver 
“ vivania: Joe Bergin, Utah: Allan C. Perki Missouri, were a bit taken back when a small 
, Virginia ie Hvde. Marvland: D plane circled and landed on U. S. Highwa 
Harold Byrd. Texa ind T. B. Roberts, Ji 65 and taxied into the station. “Will you 
Sout Dakota plea k my oil?” said the pilot, J. B 





Heeter of Kansas City, a member of the CAP 


The attendant put in a quart of oil, Heeter 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED New Ground School mihi tena daw Scheu, dca aa aan 


TO KNOW ) , sep 
new ground school was established wa . . ay 


that the new 1944 CAP Handbook is now Se ene be te Mined CAN When ont 
being mailed out to all subscriber mem- Capt. E. J Watt, formerly Wing Intelligence Winner of $64 


} 


bers who have ordered copies It will (th r is Commandant of tl! school Dur 7 

take @ little time to get all copies in the nh. Get theee dave. 303 were cacolled i, uaseeem Announced 

mail Please allow for this and intl e school wit! 172 enrolled for advanced The winner of SOUTHERN FLIGHT’S contest 

avoidable delays after the books leave course and 131 for provisional training. TI for suggestions on how and why CAP ac 

our offices Then if you fail > scans ew school was authorized in an order fron tivities should be carried on after the war 

your copy, write us and we will make Maior L. W. Greene, Executive Ofhcer of 1 is announced on page 26 of this issue, 

sure that you do Missouri Wing, which created a CAP Group 1 gether with those receiving runner-up and 
St. Louis with ¢ apt Watt as Group Con morable mention citations 











~~ ge Wholesale Distributors 
Be A AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES - - ENGINE PARTS 
snhcalieonteniaadiii PILOT EQUIPMENT - - MECHANICS’ TOOLS 


Catalogs Available to Aviation Schools, Authorized Dealers and CAP Unit Supply Officers 
AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Atlanta Municipal Airport, Hapeville, Georgia 





AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION 
of Florida of Tennessee North Carolina Corp. 
Cannon Mills Airport 905 Church St 330 N. Tryon St. 


Orlando, Florida Nashville 3, Tennessee Charlotte 2, North Carolina 
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‘ y Chronographs 
Waterproof Aviation Wrist-Watche 
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[ypical of the planes which come to us for major overhauls or minor bh 
services is the Howard (Model DGA-15P) pictured above belong- 


ing to the Shell Oil Co., Atlanta, Georgia. Pilot and aviation 








= , 
a supervisor is Julian W. Freeman, in charge of Shell sales and distri- 
“sy ONITING bution throughout the Southern States. This plane must be kept a 
x] . : > 
mee y t efhh flying so that regular contact can be maintained with the many eS 
a ha : = 
oe i HY" airlines, engine and aircraft manufacturers, repair stations and z 

= 

airports vital to the war effort. Zs 


To Shell and ALL our customers SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE 
is always ready to give the best in service in keeping with our 


slogan: 





] y / / / ) ie 
firding Whaint: Nance for lhe fFrivals ( honer 
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LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 


FREEDMAN-BURNHAM ENGINEERING CORE LOCKHEFO : bre 0 



















merican Evaluates Pound Saved 
on a Plane at °600°° 


SAYS CHARLES A. RHEINSTROM, 
V. P. TRAFFIC, AMERICAN AIRLINES 


"The necessity for exercising the 
strictest control over a plane’sempty 
weight is constantly being brought 
to the 


Pounds saved on military 


home 
airlines. 
planes, of course, mean additional 


speed, range, armor, firepower 
factors which cannot be evaluated 
in money. In commercial aviation, 
however, a lifetime price tag can be 
attached to reduced weight. It is 
estimated at American Airlines that 
ihe figure on that price tag amounts 
to $600.00 during the first five years 
of the life of a plane for each pound 
saved.” 
SEND FOR BOOTS 

WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET TODAY 


Comparative weights of Various ty pes of 
self-locking nuts comprehensively reviewed 





manufacturer by the 





UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


@ Standard fastenings for all types 
of military planes—fighters, 
bombers, cargo carriers. 


@ Will be standard on commercial 
planes also after victory. 


e Far lighter, but tougher than 
similar fastenings. 


@ Approved by all government 
aviation agencies. 


@ Can be used over and over again. 


e “QOutlast the plane.” 


SAVED BY BOOTS NUTS 


ANCHOR NUT—WING STYLE 


This is one type of the famous 
Boots All-Metal Self-Locking Nuts 





SELF-LOCKING NUTS 





BOOTS : 


for the convenience of aircraft designers, en- 


whey Fiy With Their Boors On—Liqhté- 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. V 


gineers, operating and maintenance personnel, 


Copy will be sent you, free, upon request. 





